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WITH OPA’S ALL-PURPOSE RATION BOOK 
scheduled to usher in the New Year it seemed fitting to 
have January feature foods; February, clothing. 


FOOD IN WARTIME 
The extent to which our food industry has become a 
government enterprise, meat rationing, crop prospects, 
food manufacturers. These are discussed by T. Swann 
HARDING of the USDA. 


WHICH FATS HAVE THE LONGEST FRYING LIFE? 
As the most-quoted table of smoking points of fats was 
worked out in 1915 and as methods of manufacturing fats 
have been improved since then, Giapys Var and 
RAyYMONA HILTON decided to check earlier findings. They 
report on smoking points of 27 fats and oils and on per- 
centage of free fatty acids in each. 


DEHYDRATED FOODS AND ARMY NUTRITION 
CoLONEL Paut Howe, who left his work as chief of the 
nutrition division of the U.S. Bureau of Animal Industry 
to do nutrition work for the Army, is senior author of this 


paper. 


REFRESHER COURSE IN CONSUMER EDUCATION 
ELLA M. Jounson tells of a course given at Kansas Stat 
College last summer for 24 home economics graduates 
(mostly homemakers) and of courses now being taught 
throughout the state as a result. 


WHEN SCHOOLGIRLS TURN NURSEMAID 
KATHRYN POLLock tells what was done in Elmira, New 
York, when homemaking teachers found that two-thirds 
of the girls in the school system, most of them under 16, 
were regularly caring for small children. 


HOME FURNISHINGS, TEACHING IN THE GRADES 
HENRIETTA THOMPSON is senior author of an article on 
home furnishings in the rural South. Netire WIGHT 
and Mary Happow tell of teaching nutrition and home- 
making, respectively, in the grades. 
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Washington News... 


e A small working conference on training 
high school students as child-care aides under 
the High School Victory Corps program was 
held in New York City, November 18, 19 
called by AHEA’s division on family relations 
and child development and its advisory com- 
mittee on child development. Sharing in the 
session: delegates from such groups as AVA, 
NEA, PTA, WPA, OCD, AAUW, Girl and 
Boy Scouts, church organizations, Girl Re- 
serves. 


e Enter the Intern-in-Industry, apprentice 
in institution administration (feeding) in in- 
dustry, following in steps of hospital dietitian 
intern. Not in the flesh, but as lusty idea 
blessed by home economics section of Land- 
Grant College Association and by executive 
committee of AHEA in their late October 
sessions. Plants with adequate facilities to be 
picked as training centers, sold on the idea. 
Planning committee: chairmen of AHEA’s 
departments of institution administration 
and of colleges and universities plus LGCA 
home economics appointees. 


e The AHEA is to have its annual June 
meeting UNLESS conditions worsen. So de- 
cided the executive committee. Reason: 
demand of members for chance to confer on 
urgent wartime problems. Institute type ses- 
sion, streamlined to tackle wartime job. 
Convention seat: St. Louis. Program chair- 
men: Beulah Coon, who had a hand in the 
highly successful Institute on Education and 
the War last August, and Florence Harrison 
of the hostess state. 


e@ Hear ye! Hear ye! Sound the alarm! 
AHEA’s membership, far from achieving goal 
of 20 per cent increase, is below normal. Will 
each member get one new member? At this 
must critical time in the nation’s history home 
economics can make its richest possible con- 
tribution only through mutual support of 
membership and professional organization. 


e@ Penalties for lapsed membership in AHEA 
waived for 1942-43. Refunds for those col- 


lected so far. Reason: labor involved in 


checking. Other executive acts: AHEA sup- 
port pledged for seeking federal funds for re- 
search in food for human nuirition, also for 
increased funds to put home demonstration 
agents in counties now lacking them... . 
Monthly communique on program suggestions 
ordered from headquarters to state presidents. 


@ Each OPA War Price and Rationing 
Board is to have a community service member. 
Specifications for the person identical with 
qualifications of many a_ home-economics- 
trained woman. Duties of this community 
service member: to inform all comers as to 
OPA programs and policies, to distribute 
educational material as to goods and services, 
to hear consumer complaints, to set up con- 
sumer clinics, to organize a community service 
committee usually to include local editor, 
school superintendent, representatives of con- 
sumer groups. See your WP&R Board NOW; 
tell them about home  economists—espe- 
cially homemakers—not yet drafted for other 
services. 


@ Dorothy Thompson’s inspiring report of 
Vermont’s land corps of last summer, her 
appeal to USDA’s Extension Service to do 
job for nation next summer is bearing fruit. 
The USDA, U. S. Office of Education, U. S. 
Employment Service are in a huddle working 
on plans which would apply 4-H club philoso- 
phy to city youth. Probable plan: schools to 
recruit, give orientation course; USES to place 
volunteers; USDA to survey farm needs, 


supervise workers. Probable number, 250,000. 


e@ Each of 12 regions of USA (nutritionally 
speaking) is to have one person who will 
devote full time to nutrition problems of 
industrial workers, hired by nutrition division 
of Office of Defense Health and Welfare 
Services. Some already allocated. Also each 
state is to have a local Home Economics 
Woman in Business to help state’s nutrition 
committee. First job, to help educate people 
to share the meat. Selections by national 
HEWIB’s. Many a HEWIB has already aided 
mightily in nutrition work, but this is some- 
thing extra. 
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The of 


THE NEW BOOKLET 
BY HARRIET STONE 


Is the Latest and One of the Time- 

liest of the Colorful Units in the 

HOME ECONOMICS SERIES 
Edited by Helen Judy Bond 


NUTRITION describes the history of nutri- 
tion and its scientific foundation. It explains 
just what good nutrition is in terms of the 
latest facts, and what it means to Americans 
in their all-out war effort. It has essential 
tables and charts. 


THE SERIES now consists of six beoklets— 
NvtTrRITIon, CAREERS IN Home Economics, 
LIVING WITH THE Famity, Home Nursina, 
Goov Groominc, Tue Story or TextTites— 
Each, 44 cents. 


THE LAST TWO booklets in preparation have 
been delayed by circumstances beyond the 
publishers’ control. A Guipe To ConsuMER 
Buyinec and Cuitp Care AND DEVELOPMENT 
are now scheduled for publication early in 1943. 


LITTLE, BROWN & CO. 


34 Beacon Street, Boston 


ON THE 
Home Front 


you will find 


THE SETTLEMENT COOK BOOK 


The Way to a Man's Heart 


will answer all your gift-giving nceds. Everyone inter- 
ested in serving good food, well prepared, will welcome a 


copy of this outstanding Cook Book. The 24th edition 


includes Charts on Vitamins, the yardstick’ for an ade- 
quate diet formulated by the National Nutrition Conference 
for Defense, Food Requirement Charts for different Age 
Groups and Occupations as well as Menus for al! occasions 


Infant Feeding and Diers for the Pre-School Child 


The 3000 recipes tested in a home kitchen offer the busy 
teacher much unusual material for interesting demonstra- 
tions. Ir includes everything the up-to-date teacher needs 
in her work or in her home. Give one to a friend, buy 


one for yourself 
At your dealer or send check or 


money order direct 


THE SETTLEMENT COOK BOOK CO. 
715 N. Van Buren St. 


perplexed 
Christmas shopper 


If you are looking for just the right gift this Christmas, 


Milwaukee, Wis. 


NUTRITION CHECK-UP CHART 


Attractive chart gives 
other nutritive values of average 
servings of common Two 
Check-Up Sheets teach student 
how to select foods to meet nutri- 
tional irements. Very practical. 
One set to home 
teachers, lunchroom managers, and 

nutrition workers. Additional copies 
only 3c each. Write to Dept. J. 

WISCONSIN ALUMNI RESEARCH FOUNDATION 


MADISON, WISCONSIN 
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They wash clean, 
more 
low 


fabrics of rayon 


A mild ‘“‘wrist’’ temperature quickly and efficiently 
washes Celanese fabrics of rayon. No soaking, boiling or scrubbing 
: is necessary. This ease and speed of cleaning protects your hands, 
saves time, conserves fuel. Celanese irons, too, at ‘‘low level’’ 

temperatures. A light touch of a warm, not hot, iron is always 
preferred in pressing Celanese Fabrics. Less electric current or 
: gas is needed, less energy expended, you have cooler, more 
pleasant working conditions. 
Your customers value informative labelling. Labels and tags 
giving practical instructions on the care of Celanese Fabrics are 
available. Why not ask for them? 


Celanese Corporation of America 
180 MADISON AVENUE, NEW YORK CITY 


*Reg. U.S. Pat. Of. 


Under a current ruling of the Federal Trade Commission, CELANESE yarn is classified as RAYON 
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Take advantage of established 
eating habits to promote better nutrition 


* In considering your part in pro- 
moting the national nutrition pro- 
gram, remember these facts: 

|. Every Kellogg Cereal is made of 
whole grain, or is restored to whole 
grain level of Thiamin (vitamin 
B,), Niacin, and Iron. Thus, every 
Kellogg Cereal meets the require- 
ments of the U.S. Official Nutri- 
tion Food Rules. 

2. Kellogg cereals have long been 
America’s most popular ready-to- 
eat cereals. They are an established 
eating habit in every section of the 
country. 


CEREALS 


are made from 


WHOLEGRAIN | 
or are restored to 

WHOLE GRAIN 
VALUES 


in thiamin, niacin and iron 
as recommended by the 
US NUTRITION FOOD RULES. 


Copr. 1942 by Kellogg Company 


Al) KELLOGG’S CEREALS 


FOOD Made in Battle Creek 


(In writing to advertisers, please mention the journal—it helps. 
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HOW THIS EXPERIMENTAL KITCHEN CARRIES ON AN 
IMPORTANT SERVICE TO AMERICA’S HOUSEWIVES 


Every year Miss Dahnke talks to thousands of women and groups of home economists 
about new and easy and practical ways of using Kraft products. But Miss Dahnke 
also talks with these women . . . learning their problems as they change from time to 
time, keeping in close touch with the needs of the consumer. 


e Kraft Experimental Kitchen, 

under the direction of Marye 
Dahnke, is located in the Kraft 
Headquarters building overlooking 
Lake Michigan in Chicago. Here, 
of course, is the most modern 
equipment. Here is a staff of 
trained home economists. Here 
is skill and scientific knowledge. 
But the viewpoint is that of the 
home economist and the home- 
maker. The needs... the cooking 
ability ...the preferences of Mrs. 
America are the standards against 
which every product and every 
recipe is checked! 


New products must pass 
“home cooking” tests 
Every year Miss Dahnke travels 
thousands of miles the length and 
breadth of the country, talking to 


and talking with American con- 
sumers. She knows their needs 
and their wants; she discovers 
changing needs quickly. Thus, 
one of the most important phases 
of her work is her collaboration 
with the Kraft Research Labora- 
tories in the creation of new 
products and the adaptation of 
Kraft products to new uses. 
Always a new Kraft product 
must undergo many truly practical 
“home condition” tests in the 
Kraft Kitchens before it is released 
to consumers. Often Miss Dahnke 
and Kraft food scientists work 
together for months before a 
product gets their final okeh. 


Tests for the 
cookability of Kraft Cheese 


Another vital work is the Kraft 
Kitchen’s frequent double-check 


on the quality of Kraft pasteurized 
process cheeses. Double-boiler 
and broiler melting tests are made 
on batches of Kraft American, 
Velveeta, Old English Brand and 
soon... samples being taken from 
Kraft plants all over the country. 
Thus, the Kraft Kitchen adds 
practical “home cooking” tests to 
the regular quality control meth- 
ods of Kraft plants and labo- 
ratories. 

Now especially, when the protein 
and other valuable milk nutrients 
of cheese are being so widely 
recognized ...now when cheese 
cookery is reaching an unpre- 


A broiling test for melting quality 
being made on batches of Kraft pas- 
teurized process cheese. The Kraft 
Kitchen adds a practical ‘‘home cook- 
ing’ test to the regular quality control 
methods of Kraft plants and labora- 


torves. 
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In this corner of the gleaming and colorful Kraft Kitchen, Marye 
Dahnke, director, is busy at the gram scale while assistants carry 


cedented popularity ...the work 
of the Kraft Home Economics 
Department takes on a new im- 
portance to American consumers. 


Recipes fitted to 


the wartime need 


For years, Miss Dahnke has been 
recognized as the country’s leading 
authority on cheese cookery. For 
years her recipes have been pub- 
lished throughout the land in news- 
papers and have appeared regu- 
larly in leading magazines. 

It is over two decades now that 
the Kraft Kitchen has been helping 
American housewives to a more 
thorough understanding of cheese 
us a “protective food.” In_ this 
time recipes from the Kraft 
Kitchen have reached millions of 
menu-makers. So today, the 
ground work has been well laid for 
the wider use of cheese main 
dishes...a real help in the 
economical utilization of the 
nation’s wartime food supplies. 

Today, of course, the Kraft 
Kitchen is releasing to the press 


hundreds of cheese recipes, all 
carefully created with the nation’s 
nutritional needs in mind. 


Educational material for consumers; 
helps for teachers 


From the Kraft Kitchen many 
pamphlets and booklets relating 
to cheese and cheese cookery are 
released every year. The newest 
of these is THE CHEESE COOK 
BOOK, a smartly bound volume of 
186 excellent recipes for appetizers, 
main dishes, salads, sandwiches, 
breads, pastries, desserts. It is a 


NAME 
ADDRESS ___ 
.. 


KRAFT HOME ECONOMICS KITCHEN 
502-B Peshtigo Court 
Chicago, Illinois 
() Please send me free copies of 
THE ROMANCE OF CHEESE and 
INFORMATIVE ADVERTISEMENTS. 


() Enclosed is 25¢ for a copy ef THE CHEESE COOK BOOK 


on other work. Products and recipes created and tested here are 
quickly made available to teachers and housewives everywhere. 


book that should be in the recipe 
library of every home economist. 
Kraft offers it for only 25¢. 

Also of interest to teachers are 
two brochures which will be sent 
free on request: THE ROMANCE 
OF CHEESE, giving the fasci- 
nating history of this traditional 
food, and the methods of making 
many varieties; INFORMATIVE 
ADVERTISEMENTS, a collec- 
tion of advertisements from the 
Educational Department which 
have appeared in this publication. 
Fill in the coupon and your request 
will be promptly met. 


(In writing to advertisers, please mention the journal—it helps.) 
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FOUR NEW BOOKS FOR HOME ECONOMISTS 


LABORATORY HANDBOOK FOR DIETETICS By Goodrin Thompson and Margaret 

Ohlson, Iowa State College, Ames, lowa—photo offset... price, $1.25 
A handbook intended to clarify the thinking of undergraduate students on the specific 
nutrients contained in the average diet. Over 290 recipes are included for food 
combination analysis. A table of weights, measures, and recommended allowances of 
specific nutrients is also included. 

INTERIOR DESIGN By Alice Waugh and Mable Russell, Lowa State College, Ames, 


price, $1.25 


lowa— photo offset... .. 
A laboratory manual designed ( to prepare steden nts for rthe t: ack of furnishing their own 
homes. Thirty outline drawings of room interiors are included for student coloring. 


AN INTRODUCTION TO ART ACTIVITIES by Ralph L. Wickiser, Louisiana 
State University, Baton Rouge, La.— photo offset. price, $2.75 
Designed to acquaint the students with the fundament: al problems common to all 
of the arts and to lead to a broad appreciation of the meaning and significance of art 
in society. Numerous reproductions of great paintings are included. 
EXPERIMENTAL PHYSICS FOR HOME ECONOMICS STUDENTS Ly 8S. Eliza- 
heth Morrison, Michigan State College, East Lansing, Mich. photo offset price, $2.00 
Fundamental laws of Physics are applied to Home Economics. Apparatus, problems, 
and applications have been taken from the home and home equipment. 
WRITE FOR OUR COMPLETE CATALOG 
BURGESS PUBLISHING COMPANY 


436 South Sixth Street Minneapolis, Minnesota 


Just Published 


A practical new guide to wartime 
health, nutrition, and food economy 


100th Anniversary 
of the birth of 


ELLEN H. RICHARDS 


Here is a helpful, useful, non-technical guide to 


Dec. 3, 1942 


For this occasion home economists 
will need: 


The Life of 
ELLEN H. RICHARDS 


Reissued 1942, $1.50 


Pictures of Mrs. Richards 


Photographic prints 
Prices of other sizes, on request 


American Home Economics Assn. 
620 Mills Bldg., Washington, D. C. 


wartime cooking, food-buying, and nutrition, 
by a noted dietitian. The threefold problem of 
the wartime housewife—to maintain maximum 
health through proper diet, to keep down the 
food budget despite rationing and higher prices, 
and at the same time to keep meals tasty and 
appetizing—will be greatly simplified by this 
book. Numerous menus and recipes built around 
“key’’ foods for robust health and low-budget 
marketing are included, as well as special diets 
for overweight, underweight, children, prospec- 
tive mothers, etc. 


GOOD NUTRITION 
FOR EVERYBODY 


By L. Jean Bogert, Ph.D. 


Author of ‘‘Diet and Physical Fitness,’’ etc 


Chapters include: Menus for Low-Cost Diets; 
Menus for Reducing Diets; When Vitamin Con- 
centrates are Useful; Do We Need Enriched Foods?; 
What Vitamins Are and Do; Menus for Under- 
weight Persons; etc. 


$1.50 
THE UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO PRESS 
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On December 3, 1842, Ellen Henrietta Swallow (Richards) was 
born on a Massachusetts farm near the village of Dunstable. Last 
June in Boston the American Home Economics Association cele- 
brated the hundredth anniversary of her birth, as the banding to- 
gether of home economists in a professional organization was in large 
measure due to her vision, her energy, and her guidance. 
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Reminiscences of Ellen H. Richards 


GRACE MAC LEOD 


Dr. MacLeod is professor of nutrition at Teachers College, 
Columbia University, with which she has been connected since 


1919. She was born in Scotland, educated in the USA. 


She 


has been a co-operating investigator of the Nutrition Laboratory, 
Carnegie Institution of Washington; is listed in American Men 


of Science. 


T THE outset of these reminiscences 
of Mrs. Richards I want first to ask indulgence 
for frequent use of the first-person pronoun 
which I find unavoidable if I am to grant the 
request that I recall for you memories of 
student days at Technology and later contacts 
with Mrs. Richards. 

I first met Mrs. Richards in the early spring 
of 1896—almost half a century ago! That 
sounds like so long a time that it is hard to 
believe that the memory of that meeting can 
be as vivid as it is. It was my teacher of 
chemistry in the Cambridge English High 
School, herself a graduate in chemistry from 
the Massachusetts Institute of Technology 
and, like Mrs. Richards, keenly interested in 
girls wanting to study chemistry, who took 
me in to Boston to meet Mrs. Richards. 

Miss Stickney had interested me so com- 
pletely in chemistry that it seemed to me that 
if I could not go on with it, life was not going 
to be worth living! And so she arranged to 
have me meet Mrs. Richards and talk with 
her about the possibility of my entering 
Technology. 

I never shall forget the feeling I had that 
day that Mrs. Richards was seeing right 
through me, so keen and penetrating were her 
eyes as she talked with me. But also I felt 
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genuine friendliness and a real interest in a 
high school girl to whom the study of chemistry 
had opened up a fascinating new world of 
ideas. Never shall I cease to be thankful for 
the friendship that began that day. 

Through the interest of Mrs. Richards I 
succeeded at the end of my first year to the 
scholarship maintained at the Institute for a 
woman student by Marian Hovey of Boston 
when the senior who had held it graduated. 
During that freshman year Mrs. Richards 
had evidently been talking to Miss Hovey 
about me, for one day Mrs. Richards sent for 
me and told me that Miss Hovey had given 
her $50 for me to use in the meantime toward 
my expenses. 

Quite overwhelmed at having such a gener- 
ous sum of money placed at my disposal so 
unexpectedly, I exclaimed, ‘“‘Goodness, Mrs. 
Richards, how shall I decide what to spend it 
on?” Quick as a flash came this answer, 
“Well, first of all, if I were you I would go 
straight to the bookstore and buy a good 
German and a good French dictionary.” I 
did, and I still have that pair of Heath’s dic- 
tionaries and have often had occasion to think 
of how wise Mrs. Richards was in advising me 
to make my first break into that fifty dollars 
for those books. 
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She was always getting somebody to do nice 
things like that for us women students. Few 
of us had much of any financial margin to go 
on, and many a time she eased the way. Once 
when she had again done something nice for 
me I said, in thanking her, “How can I ever 
repay you for all your kindnesses?” 

Her reply was, “Mercy, don’t think of re- 
paying me—except by passing it on to some- 
body else sometime.” That was her philoso- 
phy about helping others—to enable them to 
pass it along to others sometime. 


Ex-Officio Dean of Women 


As a member of the staff at M.I.T., Mrs. 
Richards had the title of instructor in sanitary 
chemistry but she carried in addition the 
duties of dean of women—sans portfolio, for 
there was no such office. No dean of women, 
however, ever did a more thorough job. She 
had the most uncanny way of knowing all 
about us and our doings. We used to wonder 
how she did it! 

Her first concern was that no one of us 
should ever do anything to give any setback 
to the status of women students at the In- 
stitute; we were not to dress or behave in any 
way conspicuously, nor have too much to do 
with the men students in laboratories and 
classrooms. It was quite all right if we in- 
vited men to our homes, especially those who 
were away from home and living in boarding- 
houses, but never were we to carry on purely 
social conversations in the laboratories and 
possibly annoy the professor in charge and 
start any feeling against women students. 

We could always depend on Mrs.Richards 
to be perfectly frank with us; we knew always 
where we stood—and always we were sure of 
her friendly help and advice. Her ofiice was 
a space partitioned off from the laboratory 
by walls which were of wood only part way up 
from the floor and of glass the rest of the way 
so that she could keep an eye on the labora- 
tory while she worked at her desk. 

Sometimes we felt that she must have 
eyes in the back of her head, so often did she 
come out straight to someone’s place at the 
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laboratory table and say, “‘No, no, no, that’s 
not the best way of doing that. Let me show 
you.” And there would follow a beautiful 
demonstration of good technique or a clever 
trick that would remain indelibly with us. 
She had a passion for using time and energy 
efficiently and could not let any of us lose any 
time in the laboratory through doing anything 
in a blundering or clumsy way. 

Always she was busy. I well remember 
going in to see her one day and saying, “I 
hate to interrupt you when you are so busy, 
Mrs. Richards” and being interrupted right 
there with, “Of course, I’m busy. You 
wouldn’t have me sit here and just twirl my 
thumbs waiting for folks to come, would you? 
Now tell me what I can do for you”—all 
with a friendly smile and a complete concen- 
tration on my questions just as though she 
never had had anything else to think of. 


Her Interest in Physical Fitness 


One of her great concerns about us women 
students was that we should keep ourselves fit 
and not have to be absent from classes on ac- 
count of illness. To this end she had the maid 
who worked in her laboratory prepare eggnog 
for us and put it out on a table in an anteroom 
to our woman’s lounge. We had orders to 
stop in the middle of the morning and the 
middle of the afternoon and go there and drink 
a glass of the egg and milk mixture—a fore- 
runner of midmorning milk for children in 
schools! 

Another thing that she did was to fit up a 
small room with some simple gymnasium ap- 
paratus and to have an instructor from the 
Boston School of Gymnastics (later to become 
the physical education department at 
Wellesley) show us how to use it. She made it 
clear that she expected each one of us to go 
there for a short time every day for exercise so 
as to keep fit. There were times when that 
seemed like quite an extra chore, but it was no 
doubt an excellent thing for us when so much 
of our time was spent indoors. 

We women students had a social club which 
every Friday afternoon had tea in our social 
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room, called the Margaret Cheney Room in 
memory of a former woman student whose 
mother had given the money for furnishing it 
after her death and also a sum of money for 
its maintenance—all of course at the instiga- 
tion of Mrs. Richards, who saw to it that the 
room was comfortably and attractively fur- 
nished. Always she dropped in for tea with 
us on Friday afternoons unless she were out 
of town. 

I well remember one Friday afternoon when 
she arrived rather late and in apologizing for 
it recounted all the day’s activities which had 
mounted up and kept her from getting to the 
tea sooner. When she finished, one of the 
senior girls exclaimed, ‘“‘Don’t you ever get 
tired, Mrs. Richards?” Quickly came the 
answer, “Yes, every night, and then I go to 
bed.” We all laughed, comforted in the 
thought that she, too, felt tired after a 
busy day. 


Friendly Adviser 


You could always depend on Mrs. Richards 
to give you practical advice. Miss Hunt’s 
biography of her is full of instances of her 
practicality. One of the best examples of it 
that I ever experienced was the time I went in 
to see her when I was at home in Cambridge for 
the spring vacation from my teaching in 
Springfield. 

We had decided that spring to move our 
home from Cambridge to Springfield, and I 
had been looking about for a house and was 
recounting my experiences trying to find one 
with a rent that would fit into our budget. 
That was in the days before we had a budg- 
eteering expert in the family; she was only 
half way through college at that time. 

Imagine my surprise when Mrs. Richards 
interrupted me to say, “Yes, I can see that 
difficulty, but you may have to pinch on some- 
thing else to pay more rent, for you have that 
little sister who must live in a nice neighbor- 
hood for the sake of having nice playmates.” 
That was the way in which she took in the 
whole of any problem you discussed with her. 

I often think of the advice she gave me when 
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I was about to start out on my first job—teach- 
ing college preparatory chemistry and physics 
at the Mt. Hermon School for Boys. The 
school had never had a woman teacher in the 
science department and the principal was 
somewhat doubtful of the wisdom of the head 
of the department trying such a bold ex- 
periment. 

Said Mrs. Richards to me, “Two bits of ad- 
vice I want to give you. First, don’t start out 
better than you know you can hold out, and 
second, always plan your day so as to allow 
for at least three extras that may come up to 
take time.”’ Good guiding principles for any 
of us, young or old, in starting out on a new 
venture. 


Tolerant Critic 


One of Mrs. Richards’ fine attributes was 
that of understanding tolerance. The fact 
that she disagreed with you on any subject 
never interfered in any way with her being 
friendly. It was a matter of just agreeing to 
disagree and that was that. 

I remember being so surprised when I dis- 
covered, in talking with her about woman suf- 
frage as though, of course, she believed in it, 
that she was not at all sure that women were 
ready to take a worth-while part in govern- 
ment. ‘Not,’ said she, “until they show more 
business sense about running their homes.” 
And she went on to cite as one bit of evidence 
of woman’s inefficiency her lack of pockets in 
her dresses and the fact that men’s clothes 
were so much more of a uniform and hence took 
less time to get into in the morning. When 
Mrs. Richards could not have a pocket in 
her dress she wore a chatelaine bag—long after 
they had gone out of style. 

I have often pondered on her fine tolerance 
of my own early attitude toward teaching in 
the home economics field. She tried while I 
was an undergraduate to interest me in de- 
veloping chemistry courses in this connection. 

She even got me to develop and teach, in my 
junior year, a course in applied chemistry at the 
School of Housekeeping in Boston, later bought 
by the trustees of the newly founded Simmons 
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College to be the nucleus of their school of 
home economics. 

Talking over the venture later, at the end 
of that year, she suggested that I might like to 
go into that field. Said I, “Oh, no, I don’t 
want to teach girls—they are not scientifically 
enough minded.” I find it hard to believe 
now that I could have said that, but I did, 
whereupon Mrs. Richards, instead of being 
displeased, simply laughed and said, ‘“‘My, but 
these men have indoctrinated you!” But 
not one iota did that change her interest or 
friendship, and it was she who recommended 
me for that first job in a boy’s school and was 
interested in my going on from there to the 
Technical High School in Springfield which at 
that time was exclusively for boys. 

She expressed pleasure, however, when Amy 
Louise Daniels started home economics work 
for girls in the school later, thinking, I always 
suspected, that now I would become interested 
in science work with girls. That was just 
what happened, for it made me ready to give 
up work with boys entirely and go to Pratt 
Institute to teach chemistry and physics in 
the School of Household Science and Arts. 

I have always been glad that she saw me 
teaching science to women students and 
enjoying it before she died, although it was 
not for long; her death occurred in March of 
my first year at Pratt. The last time I saw 
her was in January of that year when she 
came down to New York and visited us at 
Pratt and spoke before the Home Economics 
Association of Greater New York on “The 
Conservation of Human Energy.” 


Impulse to Helpfulness 


Mrs. Richards just could not resist being 
helpful wherever she was. Many a time have 
I chuckled over an incident when I was teach- 
ing in Springfield and she came to speak for 
our Woman’s College Club and was to arrive 
in the city while I was still busy at school. 
Imagine my dismay when she announced 
that she would visit me at school and the class 
I was having was not a science class at all but 
one in college preparatory German which I 
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had been prevailed upon to take that year be- 
cause it was the first year in the comparatively 
new school that they had had to give German 
and the only modern-language teacher was a 
strictly romance-language man. 

Mrs. Richards arrived just as we were start- 
ing the reading part of the lesson and sat 
down a little back of the line of my desk to my 
left. Imagine my amusement when one of 
the boys, stopped by the word “‘breit,” looked 
up in distress as he tried to recall its meaning, 
and I caught Mrs. Richards out of the corner 
of my eye spreading her hands apart to give 
the idea of broad—and William got the idea 
and went smoothly on with his translation. I 
taxed her with it afterward and she said, “I 
just couldn’t resist helping him out.” 

That same boy was a junior student in 
architecture at the Institute at the time of 
Mrs. Richards’ death and after attending the 
funeral services for her wrote me as follows, 
“T have just returned from Mrs. Richards’ 
funeral and feel impelled to write to you.... 
When I think of her I always remember that 
day she attended our German class. It seems 
she always tried to help someone. Trinity 
Church was crowded this afternoon... . The 
whole service was so natural and simple that 
one could not but come away happier than he 
went. He forgot his sorrow at her death and 
was only happy that she was such a beautiful 
woman. I am glad to have known her even 
though only slightly.” 


Social Life 


One of the nice features of being a student 
of either Professor or Mrs. Richards was being 
invited to their home for parties. It was such 
a “homey” home—simple, comfortable, hos- 
pitable—a home in the truest meaning of the 
word, but run with an eye to maximum 
efficiency in everything, so quietly and un- 
obtrusively, however, that one was quite un- 
conscious of the mechanics of it. Everything 
possible was done for the health and comfort 
of those living or visiting in that house. 

I hope that those who have not yet read 
Miss Hunt’s The Life of Ellen H. Richards, 
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of which the AHEA has published a new 
edition, will be stimulated to do so by these 
reminiscings. Chapter VII gives a picture 
of Mrs. Richards in her home, and it is a pic- 
ture for all home economists to be proud of. 

Student parties in that home are bright spots 
in the memory of all of us who shared in them. 
Always when we reminisce about them some- 
body almost immediately remarks, “‘Do you 
remember the good eats we had at those 
parties?’ One recalls particularly the 
creamed chicken he had, another the scalloped 
oysters that tasted so good to her, and so on. 

Another feature was Professor Richards’ 
glass-blowing for which he had quite a com- 
plete outfit and with which he used to fascinate 
us. We would draw lots for the pieces 
he made. No prize I ever won at any party 
ever thrilled me quite so much as the water 
hammer I once drew. 


Broad Interests 


You will read in her biography of the many 
interests and activities of Mrs. Richards—so 
many that one wonders how she managed 
them all. Her great professional interest was, 
of course, sanitary chemistry—air, water, and 
food analysis were the courses we had with her. 
She made splendid contributions in these three 
fields but was quite as much interested in the 
applications of the findings as in the research 
itself. 

As a matter of fact, she once said, when 
questioned as to whether she did not allow 
her altruistic interest in applying the results 
of research to lead her away too much from 
research itself, ‘‘Research has to step aside 
when I feel the pressure of sociologic progress.” 

An example of her intense interest in apply- 
ing the results of research to the betterment of 
human life was the New England Kitchen, 
started in 1890 and originally intended to sell 
cooked food for home consumption which 
would give the largest possible amount of 
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nourishment for the money spent. Out- 
growths of this endeavor were the Rumford 
Kitchen at the Chicago World’s Fair in 1893 
and the school-lunch movement in Boston and 
later elsewhere. 

Those of you who are today struggling with 
the problems of running school lunchrooms in 
competition with eating places in the neighbor- 
hood of the school will be especially interested 
to read of difficulties of that sort encountered 
by workers in Boston back in 1894. 


Pioneer Home Economist 


In 1899 was started the Lake Placid Con- 
ference from which evolved the American 
Home Economics Association, organized at a 
meeting on December 31, 1908, in Washington, 
D.C. Mrs. Richards was elected as the first 
president and held the office two years. 

When I expressed regret on the occasion of 
her visit to New York in January 1911 that 
she had given up the presidency she replied 
with her characteristic crispness of speech, 
“It was high time for the younger folk to take 
it over.” 

At that organization meeting in December 
1908, our JOURNAL OF Home ECONOMICS was 
planned and soon thereafter Mrs. Abel, who 
had co-operated with Mrs. Richards inmany 
undertakings, was elected editor. And so 
Mrs. Richards saw the Association andits 
JouRNAL well launched before her death. 

To name just a few other results of all her 
many activities we have the Institute of 
Euthenics at Vassar College, the Ellen H. 
Richards Fellowship of our Association, the 
Ellen H. Richards clubs and home manage- 
ment houses in schools of home economics 
throughout our country, the Ellen H. Richards 
Research Institute at Pennsylvania State 
College. 

We should indeed feel highly privileged to 
be followers in the footsteps of so great a 
leader. 
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Reaching the Last Woman Down the Road 


MARGARET MEAD 


Dr. Mead is executive secretary of the Committee on Food Habits 
of the National Research Council. This is a wartime appoint- 
ment. She is on leave of absence from the American Museum of 
Natural History, New York City, where she has been associate 
curator of anthropology. She has studied and written extensively 
on the relation between psychology and culture. The article we 
publish here, though besed upon materials for the Commiitee, 
does not constitute an official report of Committee activities. 


T IS becoming increasingly apparent 
that nutrition education, education directed 
toward the widest possible public, education 
which will penetrate into the most obscure 
kitchen and the most isolated shanty, is to 
play an important part in the war effort. 

As plans mature for national models for 
block- and neighborhood-leader organizations, 
and as city after city and county after county 
begin to select leaders from each small seg- 
ment of their population, it becomes more 
necessary to integrate nutrition teaching into 
this form of organization. Once it is decided 
that the success of total war as fought by a 
democracy depends upon the intelligent par- 
ticipation of every citizen and that adequate 
meeting of food and nutrition problems is one 
very important aspect of total war, every 
nutrition leader faces a definite and challeng- 
ing task. 


Three-Part Task 


This task may be usefully divided into three 
parts: (1) Means must be devised to safeguard 
the subject matter of nutrition so that it is 
not abused or vulgarized by the uninformed 
or the fanatical. (2) Means must be found 
to teach nutrition in such a way that it will 
be meaningful to the lower third of the popu- 
lation who seldom read even if they are able 
to read, who listen very little to the radio, who 
have no initial interest in nutrition. (3) 
The methods used in nutrition teaching must 
be such that every nutrition lesson, every 


nutrition demonstration helps to strengthen 
general democratic procedures. 


To Safeguard Subject Matter 


Safeguarding the subject matter of nutri- 
tion is a task to which many nutritionists have 
already given much thought. As information 
about food values is particularly likely to be 
exploited by cranks or irresponsible people, 
many nutrition leaders have felt that to 
have a block leader charged with the dis- 
semination of information, even on such a 
subject as enriched bread, was too dangerous. 

To date, the discussion has ranged prin- 
cipally about whether or not nutrition educa- 
tion could be combined with the block plan, 
but it seems reasonably clear that information 
on such subjects as food, rationing, alternatives 
for scarce products, protection of children 
when vegetables and fruits become scarce, will 
have to be disseminated in some such way 
by word of mouth if those of the American 
people who need the information most are to 
be given the protection which modern nutri- 
tional science can give them. 

The issue has been somewhat complicated 
by those who have felt that the demurrers of 
nutritionists to entrusting their material to 
unskilled helpers were based on _ jealously 
guarded professional rights. This, however, 
is an oversimplification of the issue. It is of 
the utmost importance that the American 
public trust science and realize the role that 
science has to play in winning the war. Any 
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vulgarization of any discipline will tend to 
undermine this confidence in science so that 
precautions to ensure against such vulgariza- 
tion may be regarded as essential to the faith 
of the American people in a democracy 
fighting a war with science as a principal 
weapon. 


To Simplify, Vivify Materials 


The second problem, constructing teaching 
situations and teaching materials so that they 
actually reach those people who need the in- 
formation most, has been given less attention. 
There is still a tendency to confuse the ability 
to read with the practice of reading and to 
prepare literature way over the head of the 
average housewife, literature which abounds 
in long words and complex sentences and 
which lacks the idiomatic and vivid quality 
necessary to reach those whose lives are lived 
in terms of the spoken word. 

Probably nothing could have presented a 
more pressing challenge to the professional to 
simplify and vivify her materials than the 
block- and neighborhood-leader plans. In a 
learning situation where the pupils come to 
school only as long as the teacher can keep 
them genuinely interested, new pressures are 
exerted on the teacher to handie her materials 
in a meaningful way. 

Devices for meeting this situation vary, but 
some of the most useful ones might be the 
following: Study the community in which 
you are helping lead the nutrition program 
and in which you will be working with local 
defense councils in getting out information to 
local leaders, in which, in fact, you will also 
have the job of training the lay leaders who 
will train the final block leaders. Gather some 
concrete materials on the level of education 
and experience, the vocabulary and state of 
nutrition knowledge of a cross section of the 
block leaders. One way to do this is to carry 
out a series of interviews, especially with block 
leaders of foreign extraction, those who are 
members of other races, perhaps those who 
have come recently to the town as defense 


workers from some other region. Ten such 
interviews, made by trained social workers 
or public health nurses, in parts of the city 
where the lowest level of understanding of 
typical nutrition teaching can be expected, 
should provide a lot of clues. 

Or you might ask schoolteachers to have 
the children write essays on “What my 
mother is doing about food” or “What my 
mother thinks about nutrition.” Simple sen- 
tences from the literature in current use might 
be given to classes in the schools where the 
children come from these various under- 
privileged groups, and the children might be 
asked to translate them into as many ways as 
possible in which folks would say them. Some 
preamble such as “This is the way folks in 
Washington put this piece of advice. How 
many other ways can you think of that folks 
around here would say it?” with a premium 
upon wealth of response and the teacher 
warned not to censor picturesque phrasing or 
poor grammar should also provide a lot of local 
idiomatic material which could then be used 
in the teaching situation. 

Such helpful discoveries as these would 
emerge: one group of miners’ wives thought of 
a diet as something eaten by the sick whereas 
menus were what well people ate; Italians do 
not think of beets as a red food. 

A great deal can be gained if the teaching 
which the professional gives to the educated 
lay helper is originally couched in the il- 
lustrations and even some of the phraseology 
which will make sense to final consumers of 
the information—the women to whom the 
block and neighborhood leaders will relay the 
information. At the same time care should 
be taken to avoid talking down or the self- 
conscious and condescending use of rural and 
street language. But attention to the form 
of words in which the block leader will finally 
talk to her neighbors will help the professional 
teacher to strip her teaching of the earmarks of 
her own special socioeconomic position. 

Furthermore, in dealing with the 10 per 
cent whose comprehension is lowest, more 
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and more use of demonstration methods and 
of visual materials is necessary and, if words 
are used, there should be complete dependence 
upon spoken rather than written words. 


To Strengthen Democratic Procedure 


The third problem is of another order. 
Winning this war depends upon a gradual 
strengthening of the kind of democratic be- 
havior on which we depend to win it as con- 
trasted with the kind of behavior which char- 
acterizes our enemies’ methods. Every au- 
thoritarian utterance, no matter on what 
subject but particularly when made in the 
context of the war program, by constituted 
leaders of the community’s war effort, increases 
the susceptibility of American citizens to 
foreign propaganda in favor of fascism and 
lowers their capacity to fight a democratic 
war. Not only are the forms of democracy— 
such as election procedures, orderly minutes, 
and respect for minority reports—necessary, 
but also the tone of all public education 
should be consciously adjusted so that it is 
democratic and based on a fundamental 
respect for every human being. ° 

The professional charged with giving the 
initial training at the top, the training which 
will trickle down through two or three inter- 
mediaries to the block leader, can so construct 
her teaching (eschewing all authoritarianism, 
all absolute statements, all arrogance in her 
knowledge, and emphasizing her respect for 
the questions and the initiative of her lay 
assistants) that these assistants in turn will 
give their teaching in the same democratic 
fashion. Then when Mrs. Jones leans over 
the back fence to pass on some information 
about protein alternatives to Mrs. Smith her 
voice will not carry an echo of pompous 
authority but instead will echo a sincere 
respect for Mrs. Smith, another citizen like 
herself interested in this job of winning the 
war. 


Professor Lewin’s Experiments 


Some other facets of this problem of democ- 
racy are illustrated by experiments conducted 
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by Professor Kurt Lewin at the State Uni- 
versity of Iowa. In one of these experiments 
several groups were matched for socioeconomic 
level. To one set a lecture was given setting 
forth the nutritional advantages of eating 
glandular meats and asking for the women’s 
patriotic co-operation. In the other groups 
a democratic lay leader led a discussion on the 
subject; the women expressed their opinions 
and asked questions and only then was the 
nutritionist brought in to answer their objec- 
tions and instruct in techniques. 

These latter groups finally decided to try 
the meats. Follow-up showed that only 10 
per cent of those who listened to the lectures 
actually tried the meats, whereas 52 per cent 
of those who took part in the group decision 
did so. 


Eight Dormitory Experiments 


A second set of experiments brought out 
some other aspects of the problem. Eight 
co-operative dormitories housing men students 
were used in the experiment. The consump- 
tion of white and whole-wheat bread was 
measured for one week in each dormitory. 
Then letters were sent to four dormitories 
requesting the students to raise their present 
level of whole-wheat bread consumption to a 
higher percentage for the sake of the nutrition 
program, while to the other four a letter was 
sent asking the students to vote upon the ques- 
tion of setting themselves a higher goal. In 
all the cases where the students voted, except 
one, the actual amount of change was higher 
where the students had an opportunity to set 
their own goals. 

The one case where it was not higher was 
significant. This was a case where the group 
in favor of co-operating with the nutrition 
program and setting a high goal won by a 
very narrow margin. The narrowness of the 
margin by which a negligible majority forced 
its will on a very large minority made for such 
low morale that the results were almost zero. 

This exception illustrates how important it 
is to preserve the spirit as well as the forms 
of democracy. By consciously scrutinizing 
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every part of the nutrition program for its 
democratic possibilities, an appreciable con- 
tribution can be made to the war effort not 
only in terms of more successful nutrition 
education but in terms of encouraging appro- 
priate citizen behavior. 


Epitor’s Note: Readers who wish to know 
more about democratic motivations for chang- 
ing food habits are referred to Dr. Mead’s 
article, “The Factor of Food Habits,” in the 
forthcoming issue of the Annals of the American 
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Academy of Political and Social Science devoted 
to food and nutrition problems in war and 
postwar periods. 

Those who wish to have a more detailed 
report on Professor Kurt Lewin’s study may 
send for a mimeographed account of it, “The 
Relative Effectiveness of a Lecture Method 
and a Method of Group Decision for Changing 
Food Habits,” which is being distributed by 
the Committee on Food Habits, National 
Research Council, 2101 Constitution Avenue, 
Washington, D. C. 


On Child Labor 


The months immediately following our entry into the war witnessed con- 
siderable legislative activity on matters relating to the employment of children 
and young people—for the most part efforts to suspend existing standards. 

Although no new federal legislation was enacted, two bills are pending in 


Congress, one to strengthen and one to weaken present regulations. 


$2057 


would bring under the child labor provisions of the Wage-Hour Act children 


employed in agriculture away from their home farms. 
The same is true, fortunately, of a quite different type of bill, 


consideration. 


This shows no sign of 


HR7350, which would suspend for the duration of the war the provisions of the 
Sugar Act which set a minimum age of 14 years and an 8-hour day for minors 


14 to 16 years. 


The federal Children’s Bureau has been alert to war needs as well as to the 
welfare of children and has authorized temporary concessions in its rulings 


under the Wage-Hour Act. 


Children of 14 and 15 years may now work during 


the vacation period in the cutting of pears, peaches, and apricots in fruit dry- 


yards. 
and sanitary conditions in the sheds. 
mum for the lumber industry. 


The order stipulates maximum hours, rest periods, seating provisions, 


Also modified is the 18-year age mini- 


Boys of 16 and 17 may work in several processes 


outside the sawmill proper, such as packing shingles and handling dry lumber. 
Although few state legislatures were in session, child labor bills were con- 


sidered in six states. 


There were one or two definite gains, a few temporary 


concessions, and a number of undesirable bills defeated—The Legislative 
Record—1942, The American Child, October 1942. 
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An Experiment in Color Analysis 


EDNA P. BRANDAU 


Mrs. Brandau is an instructor of applied art at Drexel Insti- 
tute of Technology. She has studied at Texas State College 
for Women, the Chicago Art Institute, the New York School of 
Applied Design for Women, and under Alexander Hogue in Taos, 
New Mexico, and Eliot O’Hara in Goose Rocks, Maine. Her 
article is based on experience in her course in Costume Design. 


ERSONNEL: Twenty-five college 
girls and a director. 

TIME: Eight hours in costume-design class. 

PLACE: Well-lighted classroom with 
mirrors. 

EQUIPMENT: Thirty 1-yard lengths of 
dress fabrics representing a well-balanced 
color wheel with light and dark values of the 
colors and the three neutral colors; 750 slips of 
paper to be used for ballots; 25 boxes of water 
colors and brushes; 75 sheets of white drawing 
paper for color swatches. 

Do you accept unquestioningly what you 
hear about color? Or would you believe that 
blue doesn’t always make the eyes bluer? 
Do you know that lavender is most unbecom- 
ing to girls and certainly to most older women? 
Can you analyze why beige is seldom flatter- 
ing? Do you realize that black is not the safe 
choice to make when you’re in doubt about 
color? Or do you prefer to see for yourself? 

By some such questions we introduce color 
analysis to a class in costume design. 


Before and After Taking 


The girls in the class are eager because most 
of them frankly admit they know nothing 
about color. Occasionally girls come into this 
class with definite ideas about what are the 
most becoming colors for them. These ex- 
periments with color seem to perform miracles; 
they suddenly turn a face drab and colorless or 
make it glow with light. An experience which 
every girl should have but which few really do 
is studying so many colors in relation to the 
complexion. 

In this color analysis each girl has the op- 
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portunity to make a thorough study of what 
colors do to her classmates, and she comes to 
definite conclusions about what colors do for 
her own personality. 

From that time on, she can look her loveliest. 
She doesn’t have to puzzle about whether she 
can wear red or yellow. She knows which 
colors make her skin radiant, her eyes intense, 
colorful, and serene, and her hair glowing with 
reflected light. She has learned that colors are 
not to be dictated by fashion and followed 
blindly but are to be chosen according to her 
individual coloring. 


Preparing for Color Analysis 


To prepare for the color analysis, the girls 
are given an opportunity to mix paints and to 
experiment with color. A helpful experiment 
is worked out with pairs of color squares. 
Each square is surrounded by colors, warm or 
cool, with contrast or repetition in value or hue 
or both. It is important for them to realize 
that colors are intensified by means of contrast 
or repetition. By experimenting in paint, each 
girl has a better chance to understand the 
changes that take place from juxtaposition of 
color. 

From the page of experiments, the girls dis- 
cover that bright blue becomes less intense and 
lighter if it is surrounded by a brilliant blue of 
the same value, while an identical bright blue 
may become more intense and darker if it is 
surrounded by the complementary color, 
orange, of a lighter and duller value. There- 
fore they realize that bright blue eyes become 
less intense and lighter if a dress of a brilliant 
blue the same value as the eyes is worn, that 
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Experiment in Color Analysis 


blue eyes become bluer if the dress worn is 
made up of orange lighter and duller in value, 
that blue eyes could also be intensified if sur- 
rounded by a neutralized blue darker or lighter 
than the eyes. 

The girls also observe that a light neutral 
yellow-orange may become more neutral and 
darker if it is surrounded by a hue closely re- 
lated to it in color and value and that an iden- 
tical light neutral yellow-orange may become 
more intense and lighter in value if it is sur- 
rounded by a contrasting hue darker in value. 
From this experiment, the students are easily 
convinced that a complexion which is neutral 
light yellow-orange may become darker and 
more neutralized if a beige dress, neutral light 
yellow-orange, about the same value is worn. 
The skin takes on a very dull, sallow value of 
warm yellow-orange color because the warm 
color is intensified by the repetition of a warm 
color of the same value. 

Then again we demonstrate that surrounding 
a neutral light yellow-orange complexion by its 
complement in a little darker value of neutral 
blue-violet, lavender, intensifies and darkens 
the yellow-orange in the skin. No arguments 
are necessary to convince a class that the 
neutralized yellow-orange coloring is undesir- 
able in the young girl’s complexion and that 
older women usually have a yellowish dull skin 
which is not to be emphasized under any 
circumstance. 

Assuming that the skin color is most im- 
portant because a greater area of this is exposed 
to color, the complexion types are studied. 
Each girl is studied as to her coloring. The 
color of her skin, her eyes, and her hair are dis- 
cussed, and then her problem is analyzed. 

We take as an example the girl who has very 
little value contrast in hair, skin, and eyes in 
color and intensity, the ash blonde. Her prob- 
lem is acute. She must be kept from looking 
dull and colorless. She should not wear dark 
colors or black because what coloring she has 
will only be absorbed. She should not wear 
white or very light colors, since these will only 
neutralize her coloring. The dull colors merely 
repeat her dullness. Since so many colors are 
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unbecoming special care and thoughtful con- 
sideration are needed to find the becoming one. 
The cool colors of middle value will give con- 
trast of value and their freshness will tend to 
intensify the warmth in the pale coloring. We 
then demonstrate that the golden blonde with 
fair skin and golden hair wears white, pastels, 
and black, unrelieved, better than does any 
other type. 

Then, in turn, we take up the chestnut type 
who must avoid middle values which give no 
contrast; the French brunette whose clear 
fair skin, dark hair, and black or contrasting 
blue eyes serve as a foil to all colors; the olive- 
skinned brunette whose skin looks loveliest 
when the green in her skin is intensified; the 
titian type who should avoid extreme contrasts 
of blue and repetition of orange and reds; and 
the ruddy brunette whose problem is to keep 
her skin from looking gray and to avoid in- 
tensifying her redness with blues or purples. 

Immediately the class asks, “How can you 
tell if a color is becoming?” Our answer is: 
To be becoming a color must emphasize the 
desirable and subdue the undesirable color; 
it must emphasize the glow rather than the 
sallowness in the skin; it must make the eyes 
darker and more colorful; and it must make 
light hair lighter and dark hair darker, or add 
the blue note to dark hair and the copper note 
to light hair. With all this information in 
hand, the girls are eager to try their ability as 
judges. 


Fabric Experiments 


For this experience in color, thirty pieces of 
dress fabrics have been selected and num- 
bered. This group includes the neutrals as: 
gray, beige, shiny black and dull black, cream 
white and chalk white, reddish brown and very 
dark brown. A very light tint, a normal color, 
and a dark value of the three primary and three 
secondary colors are usually included, with 
often an extra neutralized color. 

It is especially interesting to include all the 
colors which are current fashion because almost 
every girl has a dress in mind upon which she 
is deliberating. The most exciting time for 
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each girl is when she takes her turn and steps 
forward to her place in the front of the group. 
The girls may choose to come with or without 
make-up. 

The effect of color on the skin without make- 
up is much more pronounced, and it is perhaps 
the best way to make the analysis. With the 
girl’s face in direct light, her complexion type is 
discussed and her special problem is analyzed. 
The fabric is then draped over her shoulders 
exposing only her face. Each girl in the group 
votes by ballot whether the color is becoming, 
fair, or unbecoming. The ballots are gathered 
after the completion of each reading and the 
final score is compiled later. During the 
process of judging the colors, many individual 
observations are made and ideas are ex- 
changed. The girls who have more difficult 
problems in selection of color arouse con- 
siderable discussion. Every effort is made to 
help them decide on the most becoming basic 
color. Often, if a girl is extremely limited in 
her range of becoming colors, the class has her 
put on make-up and gives her a second reading. 

After all the color readings have been given, 
and this takes several class periods, the girls 
mix colors with water colors to match each 
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of the pieces of fabric. This requires careful 
observation of the color components and since 
the girl will know definitely whether the blue is 
a warm reddish or a cold, dull blue, she is able 
to decide exactly what blue color in fabric to 
choose or reject. 

A chart is made grouping the swatches of 
color under the headings of becoming, fair, 
and unbecoming. Sometimes a girl finds her 
favorite color standby rated absolutely un- 
becoming. If she cannot give up a favorite 
color, she learns how to combine it with a 
becoming ensemble. Every girl should have 
the satisfaction of knowing which colors are 
becoming and, most important of all, knowing 
which colors are unbecoming. After getting 
this information, the girl should carry the 
conclusions with her as a standard for buying. 

Shopping which involves color selection be- 
comes a pleasure for the student after she has 
learned how to avoid expensive mistakes such 
as buying a dress of a color which makes her 
miserable the third time she wears it. A girl 
who has had the opportunity of being in a class 
which includes color analysis will not be afraid 
of color because these experiences with color 
will have given her color assurance. 


Looking for War Work? 


Want a job? 


lines where things happen and happen fast? 


A job full of drama and heart throbs? 


A job at the front 
Where lives are made and 


broken, where men and women work side by side and little children grow up 


and take their places? 


yours if you'll take it and try not to muff it. 


That kind of a job is important war work. 


And it’s 
In fact, you already have it. 


For your own family is a part of the greatest army America has ever had. 
This army of families wears no uniforms, needs no medals, makes no head- 


lines. 


Yet its influence is felt on every front. 
courage and emotional! stability and what it takes to see us through. 


This is the front that generates 
A man 


doesn’t fight to defend a boardinghouse. But he risks everything to protect his 


loved ones. 


The first wound of war is in the heart of the family. Separation of folk who 


love each other is hard to bear. 
ments mean disruption. 
tion. 


Deprivation means sacrifice. 
[But] disruption does not have to mean disintegra- 
It is in the crisis that the values of life may be most cherished. 


Readjust- 


It is 


when the family is separated that it may be most closely knit.—Evetyn 
Mitts Child Study News, October 1942. 
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Standards for the Wartime Budget 


BERNICE DODGE 


Since the founding of the department of research of the House- 
hold Finance Corporation, Chicago, Miss Dodge has been editor 


of all its materials prepared for women. 


Before she went to 


Chicago to help organize the Corporation’s consumer program 
she taught home economics at the University of Wisconsin. 


HE family is the financial dynamo 
of the war effort. All our prewar family 
budgets are out of step with the times. They 
were planned on the basis of using practically 
the entire income for ourselves and having all 
the conveniences and luxuries we could buy, 
but a wartime budget is one that is enlisted 
in the country’s service. Today American 
families must contribute their share of money 
to pay for this fight for freedom and at the 
same time keep themselves fit in order to have 
extra energy for war work. 

What each individual family does with its 
income really matters in the country’s tre- 
mendous drive for victory. Money from 
family incomes in the form of taxes helps 
directly to pay for the war. Money invested 
in war savings bonds is money diverted from 
the purchase of civilian goods; therefore, it 
acts as a curb on inflation as well as a means of 
financing war costs. Money spent wisely for 
the right foods, as advised through the govern- 
ment nutrition program, will help children 
grow and keep well and give war workers in 
industry and in our homes the health and 
energy doubly needed now. Money spent 
with discrimination for other needs of daily 
living can provide both mental and physical 
strength, but money spent without restraint 
can bring on hysteria and inflation. 

No patriotic family is willing to leave the 
handling of its income to chance, for there is 
too much at stake. There is a growing de- 
termination to control and direct all spending 
in ways which will help win the war and curb 
inflation. Today this responsibility falls 
upon the family with increased income, the 
family whose income is “frozen,” and the one 
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whose business is suffering. Each has its 
own special problem, but each needs with 
equal urgency a plan for managing money. 

Many families realize this and yet are con- 
fused and uncertain how to begin. Some 
never have bothered to make a budget before; 
some have tried difficult and complicated 
methods which only discouraged them; others 
have a plan that worked nicely last year but 
does not fit now. 


What Should I Spend? 


The first question every family asks when 
planning a budget is, ““How much ought I to 
spend for food, for rent, for clothing, for 
insurance?” Its members are reaching out 
for some measuring stick to use, some standard 
pattern to follow. They hope for “‘percent- 
ages” or “averages” which will solve the 
problem. 

But of course no percentages of income are 
practical, for no two families the country over 
are dealing with identical family circum- 
stances or price levels. Averages of how 
people actually spend their money never have 
been set up as models of how they ought to 
spend it, and now the whole wartime picture 
is different from any past experience and is 
changing constantly. Money for taxes and 
bonds must come out of every pay check first, 
and then other expenses must be streamlined 
to fit into the new pattern. 

To many people, these are just words as 
yet. Families whose sons are in uniform 
know all too well that we are at war, but the 
fact has not yet been brought home to us in 
the form of economic sacrifices. So far, we 
have met only inconveniences. We use a 


little less coffee, sugar, and meat, but still 
enough to seem a luxury to any other country 
at war; we drive the car less and conserve our 
fuel. We pay increased taxes, but our allies 
pay still higher ones. We buy war savings 
bonds, but that money is only loaned to the 
government and will come back to us with 
compound interest. 

Sacrifices are ahead. This is our oppor- 
tunity to study the situation and adjust our 
financial plan in advance. 

Does this mean that home economists have 
no help to give at this crisis, no guide to offer 
people who sincerely want to manage their 
money in the most patriotic and effective way? 


Standards of Living 


On the contrary, home economists do have 
the answer. We have only to go back to first 
principles and assemble all we know about 
standards of living, for standards of living, 
not of spending, are trustworthy guides for 
the best use of money. Financial planning 
has a foundation deeper than merely dividing 
dollars and cents among various sections of 
a budget. 

Real American standards of living are 
measured in terms of the family’s present and 
future well-being, not in terms of cost. We 
know very well that a large amount of money 
spent for food is no assurance of an adequate 
diet. The same is true of shelter, clothing, 
and all other avenues of expenditure. 


Food 


Standards for adequate diets have been 
worked out on a scientific basis and offer a 
clear-cut guide for the food budget. The 
Bureau of Home Economics has published two 
leaflets from which the homemaker can make 
market orders adjusted to the nutritional needs 
and financial circumstances of her family, and 
can calculate the cost by pricing those foods 
in her local markets. These leaflets are 
“Three Market Lists for Low-cost Meals” and 
“Market Lists for Moderate-cost and Liberal 
Meals.” Any one of these market lists pro- 
vides an adequate diet; the moderate-cost and 
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liberal lists allow for greater variety in meals. 
The more a homemaker knows about nutri- 
tion, the better she can utilize local products 
and “Victory Specials.” 

We are told by people close to production 
problems that while undoubtedly we shall 
have enough food, there will be scarcities of 
various items from time to time. 

We have had exceptionally large crops this 
year, but the supply of each food will not 
always exactly balance the demands of our 
men in service, the needs of our allies, and 
civilian purchases. In some cases, labor, 
machinery, and transportation facilities are 
needed for military purposes and cannot be 
used for civilian food supplies. When scarci- 
ties of this type occur, families at home will 
depend upon those who have made food their 
profession to tell them how to plan adequate 
and economical meals using the foodstuffs 
which are available. This means keeping 
constantly alert to a changing market and 
being practical as well as scientific about it. 
We may have to change our food habits and 
like it, but many people will find it very 
difficult. 


Shelter 


Considerable progress has been made toward 
working out standards for adequate housing. 
There are some specifications for minimum 
standards of safety, hygiene, and sanitation. 

In this time of housing shortages, re-evalua- 
tion and simplification of these standards 
become more important than ever. The work 
of home economists is needed particularly to 
promote standards for adequate shelter as 
they apply in local communities, and to help 
find practical ways and means of attaining 
them. A family can do many things to make 
living quarters more satisfactory. Hazards 
to safety may be eliminated, such as faulty 
wiring; basement steps which are loose, have 
no railing, or lack adequate light; attics full of 
papers and boxes which constitute a fire 
hazard. Fuel can be saved this winter by 
cleaning and repairing the furnace now and 
making the house snug with weather stripping 
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Standards for the Wartime Budget 


and perhaps new putty on rattling windows, 
weather stripping on loose doors. These are 
simple, homely suggestions which school 
children can carry home to their parents, but 
only by knowing these standards and their 
relation to health and safety can families 
living in congested industrial centers be 
protected. 


Clothing 

Clothing standards are still on a general 
basis, but the more we work at defining them, 
the clearer they will become. It is evident 
that physical standards of health, comfort, 
and cleanliness are fundamental, but not 
enough. The psychological effects of being 
suitably dressed are far-reaching and not to 
be ignored. 

However, an appreciation of the good fabrics 
we now possess and an understanding of the 
importance of making the fullest possible use 
of them to avoid unnecessary purchases will 
make changing fashions mean less to most 
people. Last year’s clothes kept in perfect 
repair and well-fitted will become a sort of 
badge of honor on the home front. 

It would be difficult to make a general list 
of the numbers and kinds of garments needed. 
However, lists of clothing supplied to the men 
in service and to the WAACs and WAVES 
might serve as a good illustration of standards 
set up for specific groups, planned to meet a 
variety of activities and climates, and serving 
as a point of departure for discussions. 


Medical Care 


There are a few medical and dental bills 
which can be budgeted in advance. These 
include routine dental care, fitting of glasses, 
maternity care, and children’s inoculations 
and vaccinations. Emergencies, operations, 
accidents, and serious illness are not predict- 
able, and in any family differ widely from 
year to year. 

Military needs have taken a great many 
doctors and nurses out of civilian life. Those 
remaining at home will be overworked caring 
for unavoidable and serious cases. The better 
we take care of ourselves to keep well, the 
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more useful we can be on the home front, and 
the more we shall relieve the pressure on 
medical facilities already overtaxed. 

Red Cross courses in nutrition, home nursing, 
and first aid are teaching us how to avoid 
many illnesses and prevent others from 
becoming serious and prolonged cases. One 
visit to the doctor when symptoms first appear 
may save a dozen visits later. Taking care 
of ourselves is not only economical but cer- 
tainly worth while from the standpoint of our 
usefulness on the home front. 

We have high standards for what proper 
medical care includes. We all believe that 
every community should have the protection 
of adequate preventive care and that every 
family should be able to secure skilled treat- 
ment during illness. 

So far no entirely satisfactory answer has 
been found to the problem of providing this 
at fees which independent lower-income fam- 
ilies can pay. Partial answers are found in 
low-cost clinics, plans for prepaid or install- 
ment-paid maternity and pediatric care, 
hospitalization insurance, industrial medical 
departments, and workmen’s compensation. 
What facilities are available in your com- 
munity? 


Insurance 


The breadwinner of the family would like 
to carry enough insurance to pay his indebted- 
ness and provide the necessities of living for 
his family until they are able to provide for 
themselves. The amount this would require 
differs greatly in different families, depending 
upon how long it will be before the children 
can be self-supporting, how self-reliant the 
wife is, and how they define the “necessities” 
of living; but it can be figured out fairly easily 
in any given case. 

The least expensive forms of insurance to 
provide this protection are straight life or 
term insurance on the life of the breadwinner. 
Other types of insurance which include invest- 
ment or other additional features are more 
expensive and not a first essential. Insurance 
on children and other members of the family 
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is expensive, and in low-income families may 
take money needed for proper food and living 
expenses. 

The least expensive way to pay insurance 
premiums is once a year. Premiums are con- 
siderably higher if they are paid monthly or 
weekly. 

Insurance is a valuable possession. Those 
who have reduced its value by borrowing 
against it should consider that debt one of the 
first to be paid as soon as adequate income is 
available. 


Recreation 


Our standards for recreation need to be 
redefined in the light of the universal insecurity 
and nervous tension of wartime. People 
require rest and relaxation but need even more 
some challenging occupation which will take 
their minds temporarily off the tragic prob- 
lems of the day. An absorbing hobby to 
which one can turn in whatever leisure time 
may be available is worth cultivating. 

There is not necessarily any relationship 
between the value of play or recreation and 
its cost. Parents sometimes feel that they 
ought to spend money for expensive toys and 
summer camps when the children might enjoy 
homemade toys even more and get a greater 
and much-needed sense of security from a 
summer at home where parents go with them 
on hikes and picnics. Money is not a substi- 
tute for understanding and wise planning. 

True hospitality is not dependent upon 
expensive refreshments, and surely we are 
resourceful enough to find other amusements 
and much more economical ones to replace 
pleasure driving. 


Stripping Off Unessentials 


The further we go in an effort to assemble 
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what specific data there may be on standards 
of living, the more clearly we see the need for 
more study and research to develop and define 
those standards. As wartime restrictions and 
curtailments increase, it becomes urgent to 
single out from among our customs of pleasant 
living those which are really standards, the 
ones upon which the welfare of the family de- 
pends and to which we must cling while 
letting others go. Such decisions are funda- 
mental in planning a budget, especially now. 

A good budget looks ahead, getting ready 
for the big bills like taxes and insurance, buying 
war savings bonds not only to be patriotic 
but to put money away for expenditures after 
the war is won. It looks backward, too, 
paying debts as fast as possible; and it sees 
the demands of day-by-day living for ourselves 
and others. Each of the three will be stripped 
of unessentials to allow for the other two, and 
within each section, economies will be guided 
by standards of what is really vital to the good 
of the family and the country. 


Down a New Road 


Sometimes we assume that the pioneer 
spirit of our forefathers is gone. We have 
looked upon their thrifty way of living as 
outdated. However, in a wartime economy 
we face problems which demand the same 
stability of character and straight thinking 
as were required of our forebears. 

It has been easy to drift along, following in 
other people’s footsteps, assuming that we 
must live just as other people live, buy every- 
thing they buy. To pull ourselves out of the 
rut and set off down a new road takes the 
courage of patriotism and real convictions. 
It is possible, however, to set up standards of 
living streamlined for wartime, and follow 
them through. 


Stocking Salvage 


Silk and nylon are desperately needed for production of war materials. 
Therefore women are asked to wash their worn and discarded hosiery which 
have any part silk or nylon and take them to the hosiery collection depots 
set up in retail stores. 


Neither donor nor retailer is paid for the hose. 
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How Schools Improve the Nutrition of Pupils 


AGNES FAY MORGAN 


Dr. Morgan is head of the department of home economics at the 
University of California at Berkeley and is also biochemist 
at the University’s Agricultural Experiment Station. She has 
published many research articles on food chemistry and nutri- 
tion—a field in which her work is highly regarded—and is 
co-author of the college textbook “Experimental Food Study.” 


T is obvious that the easiest as well as 
the most efficacious plan for improvement of 
national nutrition is to better the feeding of 
children during the school years when food 
needs are most exacting and when nearly all 
the children of the community are gathered 
together five days a week under the observa- 
tion and control of the schools. 

The program for improvement of the nutri- 
tion of pupils may be divided into two phases, 
action and education, both of which may be 
carried on in any school and in many have long 
been under way. 

The two phases together may be organized 
for discussion under five headings. The action 
phase of the program may take place in two 
areas: (1) in the actual feeding of the children 
at school and (2) in the clinical examination 
and subsequent vitamin or other treatment of 
those in need of such service. The education 
phase covers the remaining three topics, 
namely, (3) direct and indirect education of 
the pupils themselves, (4) education of the 
parents and teachers, and (5) education of the 
whole community. 


The School Lunch 


The simplest and most direct attack on the 
problem is through provision of food for the 
children at school. Such feeding is usually 
done at noon but may be just as effective if 
offered as breakfast or as midmorning or 
midafternoon refreshments. 

The traditional school lunch has been 
demonstrated in many communities and over 
many years to produce improvement in the 
growth, health, school attendance, discipline, 
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and learning of many children. Physical 
examination and measurements of school chil- 
dren followed by feeding of known food supple- 
ments to some and re-examination of all after 
varying periods has become almost standard 
technique in nutrition circles. 


Different Supplements Tried 


One of the earliest studies of this sort (/) 
was done at the University of California on a 
group of elementary school children, compar- 
ing the effect of oranges and milk as supple- 
mentary foods. All of the children given 
either food improved, but the orange-fed 
group in this case grew better, probably be- 
cause the home diet of these children was 
already well supplied with milk. 

Later studies in this series (2) were carried 
on in Oakland and Berkeley schools with 
improvement in the growth of nearly all the 
children given any of the small supplementary 
feedings. An orange, a glass of milk, 2 or 3 
crackers, or a few figs were each of some 
value in supplementing the home diets. 

One of the most interesting comparisons 
(3, 4) was that made in a Berkeley junior high 
school where 80 underweight children ate their 
lunches in the school cafeteria, one group 
eating daily ordinary white rolls and the 
other, rolls made with wheat germ. No other 
change in their food was made, but the group 
fed the wheat germ in every case achieved a 
much better rate of growth in both weight and 
height. The effect was probably due to the 
considerable B-vitamin content of the wheat 
germ. This study was confirmed in Canada 
(5) and later still in Germany (6). 
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The extensive observations made in Great 
Britain by Mann, Orr, and others (7) on the 
effect of various dietary supplements, espe- 
cially milk, on the growth of several hundred 
school children added spectacular evidence to 
the story. 


What Basis for Standards? 


Orr raised the semipolitical question as to 
whether the optimum growth and health 
standards attained by children of the upper- 
income group and by those given supplemen- 
tal foods should not be adopted for all classes. 
Thus, free access to the proper amounts 
and kinds of foods would be available to all 
children, possibly through the schools. 

Indeed the whole question of setting stand- 
ards for the normal daily food needs of growing 
children has become complicated by the wide 
differences in growth rate of these two income 
groups. Which shall be set up as the neces- 
sary daily intake of calcium, phosphorus, or 
protein—that amount needed by the large, 
rapidly growing boy in a private school or by 
the slower growing son of a laborer? 

If we agree that one of the objectives of a 
democracy should be to wipe out the growth 
differences attributable to economic and social 
causes, we must recognize that this can be 
attained only by equalizing the quality and 
quantity of the food available to all children. 
Not only economic but also educational meas- 
ures are required to bring this about because 
intelligence in the choice of food is even more 
important than increased income. 


Crackers for Low-Income Group 


Though many foods of high nutritive value 
cost no more than some of limited value, 
poverty increases the hazards of ignorance. 
An illustration of this was seen in our supple- 
mentary feeding studies previously mentioned. 
In a school group of poor economic status 
extra feeding of sugar-crackers, containing 
little more than increased calories, improved 
the weights and heights as much as did extra 
milk and more than did the lower-caloric 
orange feeding. In a school of good economic 
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status the milk and oranges both proved 
excellent growth stimulants, and in an institu- 
tion with carefully planned adequate diet little 
advantage was seen in the addition of either 
fruit or milk. 

The first limiting factor in the growth of the 
poorest group, therefore, was the total amount 
of food and until this lack was met no further 
improvement could be obtained by use of the 
protective foods. In the groups of higher 
economic status the calorie intake was appar- 
ently adequate and the rate of gain “normal,” 
but when sufficient growth-stimulating food 
was added the rate of gain was nearly doubled. 
Which rate of growth of these childrenshould 
be accepted as “normal”? When the full 
advantage of even our present knowledge of 
nutritive needs and our abundant food pro- 
duction and distribution is made available to 
every child, new “normals” far above the 
present will surely be established. 


The Oslo Breakfast 


Adding even small supplements to the daily 
diet of school children, then, can measurably 
improve their nutrition, and provision of well- 
planned lunches or breakfasts can make an 
even greater contribution. The “Oslo break- 


fast’’ which was provided for a decade before - 


the current war to all school children in Nor- 
way, demonstrated its value abundantly in 
better school attendance, performance, and 
spirit. 

I saw in 1931 the children in a large public 
school in Oslo march into their classrooms and 
delightedly eat the food spread out on their 
desks. It consisted of milk in a 12-ounce 
bottle, a large chunk of dark whole-grain 
bread, another chunk of a dark whey cheese, 
and a long, clean, raw carrot. No dishes and 
no cooking were involved, and only a straw 
and a paper napkin were used for table acces- 
sories. But the appearance of those healthy, 
lively boys and girls indicated the success of the 
plan. 

The composition of the meal is what affects 
the nutrition of the child, not the fact that 
it is hot or cold, cheap or expensive, breakfast 
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or lunch, served in fine or poor surroundings. 
The Oslo breakfast which I saw served could 
hardly have been bettered in a nutritional sense 
no matter how much more it might have cost, 
and it might easily have been damaged by 
fancy cooking and serving. Little change in 
the menu can be recommended from that used 
in 1931, even though during the interim there 
have been rapid increases in our knowledge of 
nutrition. 


Lunches from Surplus Foods 


In an effort to save farmers from economic 
ruin, the federal Surplus Marketing Adminis- 
tration in 1935 adopted a farseeing plan forthe 
provision of lunches for school children from 
some of the surplus foods. The schools were 
expected to underwrite any expense involved 
in cooking and service, but the Work Projects 
Administration came forward to shoulder most 
of the burden, even as to supervision. 

Nevertheless, in some communities school 

administrators have demurred against the in- 
troduction of the program on the ground that 
no cooking and serving facilities were avail- 
able. Perhaps there has been too much talk 
about the HOT school lunch and too much 
emphasis on the social aspect of the meal. 
_ According to a report made by the Work 
Projects Administration in 1942, during the 
preceding year one million school children in 
45 states received an adequate lunch daily 
served by 36,000 women employed by that 
organization. At the peak of the service in 
March 1941 about two million children were 
served. That the benefits to agriculture as 
well as to the children are considerable was 
pointed out in a report on the school lunch 
program and agricultural surplus disposal 
prepared by the Bureau of Agricultural Eco- 
nomics in October 1941 (8). 


Farmer’s Needs vs Child’s 


A valid criticism of this program for school 
feeding has been that the surplus foods pro- 
vided free have not been in all cases those 
most likely to supplement the inadequacies 
Relatively large 


of the children’s home diets. 
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amounts of refixed flour, apples, raisins, 
prunes, and butter have been used and very 
little milk, meat, and vegetables. Fortu- 
nately, oranges and grapefruit have frequently 
been available. 

The needs of agriculture rather than of the 
children have necessarily governed the 
amounts and kinds of food dispensed. But 
certainly this program has marked a gain for 
the nutrition of needy children and one which 
should have permanence in our economic life. 


Physical Examinations 


The second type of direct aid by the schools 
to the nutrition of pupils is through the school 
health department. The physical examina- 
tion of children by physicians and nurses has 
always included some judgment as to the 
child’s nutritional status. 

A large amount of literature has developed 
around the problems involved in basing such 
judgments upon objective evidence. Deter- 
mination of weight and standing height was 
the first and most obvious device, and so-called 
“norms” for these measurements for age and 
sex were set up as a result of observations 
upon many thousands of public school chil- 
dren. The Baldwin Wood standards are the 
best example of these. Many difficulties have 
arisen in the use of these norms chiefly because 
they allow too little margin for the widely 
varying builds of racial stocks, for the periodic 
character of the growth curve, and for the 
fluctuations in body composi‘ion. 

Numerous other biometric proposals have 
been made for better judgment of the nutri- 
tional condition of children, including the 
well-known arm-chest-hip index (9). Vital 
capacity, grip strength, and endurance tests 
have also been used with varying degrees of 
success. More recently a new type of record, 
the Grid proposed by N. C. Wetzel (10), gives 
promise of a simplified and rational estimate 
of the physical progress of children, each exam- 
ined in the light of his own growth. 


New Criteria 
In the last three or four years, there has also 
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<ppeared a new group of criteria for nutritional 
status, based on specific indices of deficiencies. 
These include blood analyses for hemoglobin, 
ascorbic acid and serum protein, eye examina- 
tion for signs of riboflavin and vitamin A 
deficiencies, X-ray tests for bone development. 

Systematic use of these and other indices 
was adopted by the Milbank Memorial Fund 
study of adolescents in New York (//), by the 
Pennsylvania State College group (/2) in their 
study of families, by a North Carolina group 
(13), and at present by those studying the 
status of workers at the Lockheed airplane 
factory in southern California. 

More detailed information as to the dietary 
deficiencies of adults and children can be ob- 
tained by such means, but at much greater 
cost than the schools can usually pay. Some 
of the measurements now being made may 
prove to be less reliable than others, but many 
more detailed and long-continued observations 
are needed before a choice of the most sig- 
nificant and practicable can be established. 


Home- vs School-Prepared Lunches 


In two South Carolina schools Lease and 
Moser (/4) examined 72 children who re- 
ceived an adequate school lunch and 92 who 
brought their own lunches and served as con- 
trols. The ascorbic acid, carotene, and vita- 
min A of the blood plasma were used as criteria 
of nutritional status. The children had nearly 
similar conditions in the fall, but in the spring 
the school-lunch-fed children showed definitely 
superior status. About one-half of the home- 
prepared-lunch group had definitely low blood 
values, but only from 21 to 35 per cent of the 
school-lunch group. Evidently the amount 
and kind of foods provided in the school-pre- 
pared lunch were not adequate fully to protect 
these children, although they benefited the 
children noticeably. 


Screening Out the Needy 


In the meantime the school health services 
must apply physical examination methods so 
as to screen out the most nutritionally needy 
children, regardless of the economic level of 
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the homes from which they come. Such 
children were once lumped together as under- 
nourished or malnourished, and 20 years ago 
in the heyday of the child hygiene movement 
were formed into nutrition classes with or 
without enrollment of their mothers and were 
encouraged to put on weight so as to get gold 
stars pasted on their weight charts. 

This method, popularized by Dr. W. R. P. 
Emerson of Boston (15), made its contribution 
and evolved into the more systematic modern 
attention to general improvement in the health 
as well as to the weight of such children. It 
is now recognized that some so-called under- 
weight children may very well be nutritionally 
sound just as normal or overweight children 
may be malnourished. 


Dental Condition as Criterion? 


The often-quoted draft rejection figures, 40 
per cent on the average, bring forward the role 
of bad teeth as an index of physical status. 
About one-fourth of all rejections are due to 
dental deficiencies. This would put themili- 
tary authorities in the position of placing undue 
emphasis on the bite as an Army procedure 
if it were not interpreted as an index of general 
physical fitness. Bad teeth and poor resist- 
ance, lack of endurance and toughness may be 
expected to go together if the dental defi- 
ciency results from a general nutritional 
deficiency. Certainly a child with poor dental 
development cannot be rated asnutritionally 
sound even though the specific relation be- 
tween diet and mouth health has not yet been 
conclusively demonstrated. 


School Clinic Duties 


Besides listing children who are under- 
nourished or malnourished, the school clinic 
should and sometimes does prescribe for them 
proper dietary supplements as well as medica- 
tion to family or public health authorities. 

The question of choice of treatment, by 
food alone or by food and vitamin or other 
special preparations, for seriously malnourished 
cases is one which cannot be answered by 
generalizations. If a child is in an obviously 
depleted condition it may not be wise to wait 
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for the slow but sure building up by well- 
selected foods. Even in these cases provision 
of such food should never be omitted no matter 
what else may be done. Prescribing rest 
periods and adequate sleep, supervising exer- 
cise and study as well as dietary concentrates 
and foods, all find a place in the reclamation of 
children who have been allowed to burn down 
their birthright of health. 


Educational Measures 


The educational phases of the improvement 
of the nutrition of children is only now begin- 
ning to be stressed. As indicated earlier, 
these must extend to parents and teachers as 
well as to the children if any permanent good 
is to be done. 

The education of parents is certainly indis- 
pensable whether their children happen to be 
well- or ill-nourished but particularly if the 
family income is restricted. The expensive 
and careful building up of children during the 
school year has been only too often undone 
during the unsupervised vacation periods. 
And the help which better meals at home can 
give the school child can certainly not be over- 
looked. The important role of nutrition in 
pregnancy and during infant and preschool 
years has also been established so firmly now 
that it would seem superfluous to point out the 
advantage of nutrition education of mothers. 

The means of getting mothers to listen to 
advice in regard to food choice are varied and 
none are easy. The PTA meetings offer the 
easiest avenue but to only a small proportion 
of families. Other well-known devices are 
home visits by the teacher or the nurse, menus, 
recipes, and dodgers sent home by the chil- 
dren, evening classes, instructions in connec- 
tion with voluntary service by mothers in the 
lunchrooms, talks and demonstrations at all 
sorts of community meetings. 

The need for education of teachers, nurses, 
and indeed the principals, superintendents, 
counselors, school board, and school physi- 
cians and dentists cannot be ignored. Great 
strides have been made in the last decade in 
our scientific knowledge of nutrition and in the 
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practical and technical phases of food produc- 
tion. Bewildering claims are made about 
these matters so that the most intelligent of 
the laity may be uncertain as to what can 
actually be accomplished. 

Every school system might well set up a 
nutrition council to direct both the practical 
and educational phases of food service and 
scientific nutrition teaching. Such a council 
should have administrators, parents, and 
teachers on its panel—and wherever they are 
available public health officers and nutritionists. 

Such a group might be expected to act as 
sponsor for the school lunch program, to 
encourage school nutrition clinics, afternoon 
and evening classes for parents, the penny 
milk plan, nutrition study for teachers. The 
pattern now being developed by state and 
county nutrition committees to meet war 
demands, with the help of the federal Office 
of Defense Health and Welfare Services as 
well as of the local councils of defense, may 
point the way for the school nutrition organ- 
izations. 

The school systems of many large cities now 
regularly employ one or more nutritionists to 
implement this program: help install the 
school lunch service, weigh and measure 
children, organize parent and teacher courses 
in nutrition, and teach the subject to the pupils. 
The supply of these valuable workers is in- 
creasing but is not yet equal to the demand. 


Summary 


Schools then may aid the nutrition of pupils: 

1. By feeding the children at school either 
through serving all children, especially the 
needy and undernourished, part or all of a 
meal at noon, utilizing if possible the federal 
services which have been developed for this 
purpose. 

2. By frequent and accurate physical exam- 
ination of the children and subsequent recom- 
mendation for treatment of those who are 
clearly undernourished or malnourished. 
School clinics, including dental clinics, under 
public health auspices are the outgrowth of 
such work. 
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nutrition through classes, programs at asso- 
ciation meetings, home visits, and other 
means. 
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To Make Children Emotionally Hardy 


Needless to say, a child’s ability to “take it” will be influenced profoundly 
by physical factors, including his state of health, the extent to which he can 
obtain proper rest, and the degree to which he obtains an adequate diet. A 
population that is partially starved obviously will show diminished emotional 
hardihood ...the Britishers did not display the panic and disorganization 
that one observer had reported from Spain, [where] bombs fell upon an ex- 
hausted and malnourished people. . .. The implications from the point of view 
of support of the nation’s program of rationing food in an equitable manner, 
from the point of view of responsibility for providing at least one nourishing 
meal a day in areas where there are many children who are not well-fed and 
providing all-day boarding care for children under necessitous circumstances, 
are obvious. The need for nourishment is not merely a physical need but also 
an emotional necessity.—ARrTHUR T. JersitpD, “Children and the War,” 
Teachers College Record, October 1942. 
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Safety Clothing for Women 


in War Production Industries 


AUGUSTA H. CLAWSON 


For the last year Miss Clawson has been working in the U. S. 
Office of Education as a special agent in vocational training 


for women in war industries. 


From 1924 to 1941 she was vo- 


cational counselor and teacher of courses in trade and industry 
at the Edison Vocational School for Girls in Elizabeth, N. J. 


ID YOU think there were any adjec- 
tives left anywhere that hadn’t been applied to 
styles for women? Dresses are “chic,” or 
suits are ‘‘smart,” or an outfit is “‘nonchalant.” 
They offer “glamour” and “comfort” and 
“economy.” You may choose a “sophisti- 
cated number” or a “fresh, breezy model.” 
“Tt” or “oomph” may be only a matter of 
selecting the right dress. 

But now a new adjective is creeping into 
their jargon. Safety! When before in his- 
tory have women been urged to buy safety 
clothing? In fact, when before have they 
demanded garments that are safe? Now they 
are doing just that. Why? 

To find women working in factories is not 
new. Women have worked in factories for 
years. It seems as natural to see a woman 
running a power sewing machine as to see her 
running a vacuum cleaner or the family car. 
But time marches on, and conditions are 
changing. More and more as men leave the 
jobs they have held, women are entering them. 
They are even entering that inner sanctum 
once sacred to the stronger sex—the machine 
shop. They are learning to rivet and weld, to 
operate lathe and shaper, surface grinder, and 
milling machine. They are doing everything 
from hand-forming of sheet metal to driving 
30-ton tractors where the machine takes the 
place of physical strength. They are doing all 
these jobs and, what is more, doing them weil. 

All of this work is a far cry from the sewing 
machine or the office typewriter and entails 
far greater physical activity. The workers 
must be able to bend and reach and climb with 
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comparative ease and safety. Clothing must 
give this greater freedom of activity. Loose 
sleeves, full skirts, flying sashes must go. 
Even those tantalizing curls must be re- 
strained. And certainly open-toed shoes 
must go. 

But there is more than this in the demand 
for war production work clothing for women. 
Foremen and personnel officials alike have 
paled at the thought of women in the machine 
shops and the metal trades. They have built 
up bugaboos about them. Therefore, a 
woman is wise if she goes to her new job, not 
as a woman, but as a worker. The bugaboos 
will melt away, and the employers will admit 
—will even boast as some are already doing— 
that this new force of workers is satisfactory. 

The workers and the personnel of Vultee 
Aircraft know this. A casual observer looking 
down the long aisles of machines would have 
difficulty distinguishing the men workers from 
the women. The latter have not flaunted 
their femininity. In coveralls and caps, they 
all look alike. They’re not men, not women. 
They’re just members of an important army of 
war production workers. 

A great many studies have been made of 
the hazards encountered in industrial jobs 
and the safest type of clothing to wear. Not 
all plants require a specific uniform; practically 
all of them insist upon certain regulations. 
The more general of these are discussed below. 


Jewelry Tabco 


No jewelry may be worn. Even the familiar 
wrist watch may catch on a rapidly moving 
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lever and pull a hand in to be crushed. 
Jewelry may cause injury to its owner or may 
injure the material on which she is working. 
Great precaution must be taken not to scratch 
some of the softer metals used in aircraft work. 

A ring of any sort is a hazard around certain 
machines. This includes the wedding ring. 
It entails sacrifice for a woman to remove a 
wedding ring which has never been off her 
finger. But women realize that their men are 
sacrificing more than sentiment, and it is 
“better to take off a ring than lose a finger.” 


Hair Confined 


There must be no freely flying hair. Not 
even bobbed hair is entirely safe. The electri- 
cal attraction of moving machinery may draw 
the hair into the machine. Some companies 
advocate a lightweight cap with high stiff 
crown and visor. As the visor touches the 
machine it warns the wearer before she ac- 
tually is within the danger zone. Stiffness of 
the material keeps the hat from being caught 
in the moving machinery. The head size of 
the hat is such that in case of emergency the 
hat could be easily thrown off. 

Hair nets are a wise precaution, but even a 
hair net can be caught by a revolving drill. 

In the interest of cleanliness, the cap or hat 
is often made of a material that will protect 
from dust and dirt. 


Shoes Sensible 


Open-toed shoes are taboo. There is too 
much danger of dropping heavy stock or of 
letting a heavy rivet gun slip from one’s 
grasp. Soles must be heavy enough to offer 
adequate protection from harsh materials. 
High heels are equally taboo, since statistics 
reveal the great number of accidents caused by 
“catching a heel.” 

The fatigue element must be considered. 
Worn, run-over, ill-fitting shoes or slippers can 
cause fatigue and nervousness and result in 
lessened production and increased hazard. 


Goggles Approved 


Approved goggles are recommended or not 
as the job requires. They are a must when 
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there is danger of splashing liquid or flying 
particles. 


Gloves Appropriate to Work 


Gloves, too, depend upon the type of work. 
Around moving machinery gloves may be as 
dangerous as rings and watches. But in 
handling sharp-edged stock, scrap, or quanti- 
ties of lumber, gloves are essential. The fabric 
or material of the glove must be appropriate 
to the type of protection needed. A glove 
would be more harmful than helpful if, for 
example, it absorbed moisture and created a 
greater danger than would exist with no gloves 
at all. 


Dress or Slacks 


Around machinery anything loose is a dan- 
ger. There must be no loose sleeves, full 
skirts, rolled-up cuffs, or wide trouser legs. 
Many plants advocate trim jackets that are 
beltless with short, cuffless sleeves; slacks 
perhaps with a tight band at the ankle; slash 
pockets or pockets stitched flat with no ends 
to catch. 

The question arises: Shall the schools re- 
quire uniforms during the period of training? 
This must be decided by local authority. 
There are certain types of work which are so 
specialized that special apparel is needed. 
Women working in munition plants must wear 
shoes with sewed or wooden-pegged soles and 
heels with copper nails. They can wear no 
metal which might strike out a spark by con- 
tact with any surface. 

The pockets on their uniforms are lattice 
work so neither money nor matches nor other 
articles spelling hazard can be carried. 
Women training for munitions work are trained 
with substitutes. Explosives could not be 
used in the schools. Sand is used instead. 

Some schools are co-operating with plants 
in having safety engineers design a uniform 
which will be acceptable to both school and 
industry. It would be wise in such cases to 
consult the workers too. It is not good prac- 
tice to require a uniform that arouses resent- 
ment on the part of its wearer. Other schools 
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require no uniform but enforce definite safety 
rules. 

There is much to be said for each point of 
view. Expense is often a hurdle to be jumped 
in securing required uniforms. Yet war pro- 
duction clothing can be inexpensive, and the 
training for a specific job with the probability 
of employment will frequently induce the 
trainee to buy. 

If the worker will have to wear a uniform 
in the plant, it helps for her to become used to 
working in it in her training class. By the 
time she is ready for employment, she has lost 
any self-consciousness about her working garb, 
knows how to handle it, and has formed good 
working habits. A drill-press operator or a 
lathe worker who is used to working in tailored 
slacks and jacket without jewelry, with her 
hair confined by a cap, and with shoes that 
offer adequate support and protection is not 
apt to report to her factory job in open-toed 
shoes, a dress with free-flowing sleeves, and 
heavy jewelry even if the factory is slack in its 
requirements. 

It is not vital whether our trainees wear uni- 
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forms or not. It is vital that they follow 
safety procedures of dress from the opening 
day of training. If our women are to become 
a part of the working army, we must train 
them in the safest of work habits, give them the 
best techniques in the shortest time possible, 
and send them in to contribute their share in 
this all-out production for victory. They 
have a vaJuable contribution to make. 

Though safe clothing for industrial workers 
received little attention until recently, some 
literature is available for those who want to 
read more about it. 

Various federal government agencies have 
published bulletins on safety in women’s 
clothing: the Bureau of Home Economics, 
U. S. Department of Agriculture; the Division 
of Labor Standards and the Women’s Bureau 
of the U. S. Department of Labor; the Labor 
Division of the War Production Board; the 
Office of Education and the National Youth 
Administration of the Federal Security 
Agency. Hide and Leather and Shoes, a 
monthly magazine, has been publishing a series 
of articles on safe work shoes. 


Wanted: Women’s Work Shoes 


It was pointed out editorially in this magazine not long ago that “‘women, 
married and single, have always worked and have often worked harder than 
men, and that it doesn’t make much difference, in terms of labor, whether they 
scrub floors and change diapers, or whether they work in offices, stores, and 
factories.” 

Refusal to accept the bald fact that women work has been for many years the 
underlying reason why most women are not dressed properly for their work. . . . 
Last year the shoe industry made 32,249,177 pairs of work-type shoes for men 
but it didn’t make a single pair of shoes under a women’s work shoe classifica- 
tion. ... [Our] study showed conclusively that most working women now wear 
footwear which is injurious to foot health, uncomfortable, and unsafe; that 
there is a potential market here for a whole new classification of footwear;.. . 
that work shoes for women could be easily and profitably made and readily sold. 
—ALFRED HENDERSON, “‘What About Women’s Work Shoes?” Hide and Leather 
and Shoes, June 13, 1942. 
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In Short... 


A New Field of Work 
for Home Economists 


ELINORE T. LINDERER 
Agricultural Marketing Administration 
U. S. Department of Agriculture 


How many times have we heard the slogan 
“Food Will Win the War’? As important 
as guns, planes, ships, tanks, and ammunition 
is food for our fighting men. Foods properly 
prepared and a well-balanced diet are of prime 
importance in keeping our fighting men, 
whether they are still on the home shores or 
scattered over a worldwide front, at the highest 
pitch of efficiency. A man cannot fight on an 
empty or ill-used stomach. 

Women have been summoned into various 
types of action to replace men called to the 
colors. In the Agricultural Marketing Admin- 
istration of the U.S. Department of Agricul- 
ture women with the proper educational 
background or experience are successfully 
taking their places in laboratories and canning 
plants as federal processed-foods inspectors. 
This has opened a new field to home econ- 
omists. They have in reality become a part 
of the armed forces although their uniforms 
are not the olive drab of the WAACs nor the 
blue of the WAVES, but simple white uni- 
forms. 


The Training 


To enlarge this inspection force to a size 
proportionate to the demands made upon it, 
two-week training courses for indoctrination 
were organized last June, and invitations were 
issued to qualified persons to attend at their 
own expense. The classes were held in many 
parts of the country, and the response to the 
invitations was immediate. The indoctrina- 
tion courses since then have been reduced to 
one week of intensive work. 

At the conclusion of each class qualified 
persons who showed aptitude for food inspec- 


tion work were chosen as federal processed- 
foods inspectors. After appointment they 
were given under direct supervision six months’ 
additional training in the inspection of foods. 


The 80 Inspectors 

“Coming events cast their shadows before 
them”—and it is significant that today in the 
force of federal processed-foods inspectors 80 
positions are competently filled by women. 
Of these women, the majority are home econ- 
omists—many recent graduates—and others 
are food technologists and chemists. Age 
range is from 21 to 35. Inexperienced per- 
sons just graduated from college are started 
at $1,620; older women with some experience, 
at $1,800 and $2,000. More women will un- 
doubtedly be employed as rapidly as they can 
be recruited from the relatively nonessential 
fields. 

Federal processed-foods inspectors must be 
we!l versed in all phases of food inspection work. 
They must check as to the grades claimed by 
the canner, ascertain whether a product meets 
the required specification, check the raw mate- 
rials entering into the finished product, see 
that proper sanitation is practiced in the 
cannery, and be capable of doing a variety of 
research work. They must be alert, con- 
stantly on the lookout for ways and means of 
improving the standards of quality for proc- 
essed foods. 

The preparation of food has been a woman’s 
rightful heritage since the beginning of time. 
Therefore, it is not surprising that women are 
quickly adapting themselves to food inspection 
work. So employed, they are in their natural 
element. 


The Nation’s Food Job 
The nation’s task with respect to food is 
twofold. Not only is it confronted with the 
tremendous problem of properly feeding our 
own armed forces, but there is also the job of 
furnishing foodstuffs to our allies. 
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In Short 


In the construction of a building there is 
always a set of plans and specifications which 
must be followed with great precision in order 
to bring to a satisfactory conclusion the archi- 
tect’s dream. As the architect prepares 
specifications for quality in building, so the 
U.S. Department of Agriculture formulates 
specifications or standards as a guide for qual- 
ity in food. The U.S. standards for grades 
of processed fruits and vegetables are for the 
guidance of canners in assuring certain stand- 
ards of quality to the consumer. 

Foods for the armed forces are purchased 
strictly on the basis of federal specifications 
which for practically all canned and dried 
fruits and vegetables are identical with the 
U.S. standards. To make sure that these 
foods meet federal specifications they are 
inspected by government inspectors. 


High School, College Preparation 


Home economics departments in high 
schools and colleges may wish to include in 
their curricula a study of the U.S. standards 
for grades and of the continuous factory in- 
spection service of the U.S. Department of 
Agriculture. Preliminary study of grade 
standards and commercial food preparation 
will give students a basic background for 
future training classes. Home economics 
teachers may recommend students for invita- 
tion to training classes. Requests for infor- 
mation as to U.S. standards for processed 
foods and as to training classes should be 
addressed to: Processed Standardization and 
Inspection Division, Agricultural Marketing 
Administration, U.S. Department of Agricul- 
ture, Washington, D. C. 


Three Textile Scholarships 


BERNICE S. BRONNER 


Good Housekeeping Institute 
and 


GLADYS WINEGAR 
Textiles Education Bureau 


Three home economists are studying this 
year in the Philadelphia Textile Institute on 
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tuition scholarships awarded to members of 
the American Home Economics Association. 
They are Marjorie Neal, Bessemer, Alabama; 
Laurene Shaw, Columbus, Ohio; and Martha 
Jungerman, Bowling Green, Kentucky. 

The availability of two of the scholarships 
was announced by Dean M. Earl Heard of 
the Institute at the luncheon of the textiles 
and clothing division of the AHEA in Boston; 
the third was made possible later by con- 
tributions of several textile firms. 

Qualifications for applicants as well as plans 
for the course vere determined by the follow- 
ing division committee co-operating with Dean 
Heard: Lillian Locke of Teachers College, 
Columbia University; Ardenia Chapman of 
Drexel Institute of Technology; Gladys Wine- 
gar, Textiles Education Bureau; and Bernice 
S. Bronner, Good Housekeeping Institute, 
chairman. Applications for 1943-44 scholar- 
ships may be sent in now. 

Among requirements set up for this year’s 
scholarships were: graduation from an ac- 
credited school with a major in home economics 
or in science; courses in inorganic and organic 
chemistry and in physics; at least three years 
of postgraduate experience in teaching, or ex- 
tension service, or in business. 

Although time was short between announce- 
ment and awarding of the 1942-43 scholarships, 
there was an excellent response in number of 
applicants from various states. 

The courses offered this year will give funda- 
mental training in production of all types of 
fabrics, in finishing as well as construction. 
They will include: weave formation; fabric 
analysis and structure; hand weaving; raw 
materials; cotton yarn manufacture; wool and 
worsted yarn manufacture; textile fibers; color 
(principles of textile color); jacquard (basic 
principles)—a study of the jacquard machine 
and its harnessing to the loom; knitting; micros- 
copy—practice in the use of the microscope to 
determine the cellular structure of fibers and 
differences between them; physical testing— 
use of standard testing apparatus to measure 
the strength, abrasion resistance, water and 
air permeability, and launderability of fabrics, 
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and also the effect of light and heat on color; 
textile finishing; principles of dyeing. 

Such fundamental textile courses will pre- 
pare home economists for advanced textile 
teaching or for business opportunities, de- 
pending upon their own interests. This un- 
usual textile training with experts in every 
phase of fabric manufacture will be offered 
again next year. Now is the time for those 
interested to apply for scholarships for 1943-44 
through the chairman of the committee, 
Bernice S. Bronner, Good Housekeeping In- 
stitute, New York City. 


Co-operatives’ Congress 


KATHARINE M. ALDERMAN 
St. Paul, Minnesota 


The Co-operative League of the USA staged 
its thirteenth biennial congress in Minneapolis 
from September 28 to 30. As most home 
economists probably know, consumer co-ops 
buy goods at advantageous prices (largely 
from co-op wholesale concerns) and sell them 
in co-operatively owned stores and filling sta- 
tions. Therefore, they are unlike the market 
co-ops which are organized to sell goods pro- 
duced by the members. The Co-operative 
League of the USA represents about two and 
a half million consumers throughout the 
country who have banded into some 7,000 
co-operatives. 

Over 500 delegates attended the Minne- 
apolis conference, delegates whose faith in their 
cause is so strong that it seemed to this some- 
what hardened convention-goer both unique 
and heartening. 


“We Need a Big Democratic Idea” 


The president, Murray D. Lincoln of Colum- 
bus, Ohio, started with “The World Needs 
a Big Democratic Idea,”’ the theme of most of 
the discussions which followed. Subjects tak- 
en up were: postwar planning; Pan-American 
relationships; relationships between co-opera- 
tors and the church, the schools, farm groups, 
and labor; and world co-operation. Represen- 
tatives of both national labor organizations 
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spoke. Announcement that the AFL had 
established a permanent committee on co- 
operative development was greeted with 
enthusiasm. Hope was expressed that an 
active campaign for co-operative education 
among affiliates of the AFL would follow. 


Criticisms and Warnings 


The Rev. James Myers of the Federal 
Council of Churches expressed ideas which 
might well have been uttered by home econo- 
mists. He observed that the church needed to 
be more specific in its teachings and more 
critical of economic and political systems as 
they influence individual development. He 
criticized the co-operative movement for not 
reaching the ones who needed it most and 
warned against an “aristocracy of consumers” 
and the danger of bigness where democratic 
procedures become more difficult. He com- 
mented that there is nothing that ‘‘makes the 
consumer an angel” nor insures his being just 
to the producer and fair to his own employees. 

Dr. Carleton Washburne, president of the 
Progressive Education Association, declared 
that education of children should include the 
complete co-operative cycle of production, dis- 
tribution, and financing. His _ illustrations 
indicated how it is being done in the poorest 
rural areas in South America and in prosperous 
suburban Winnetka. 

Dr. O. B. Jesness of the University of Min- 
nesota stressed the importance of the consum- 
ers’ having a voice in public policy. Now is 
the time, said he, to think of how we are affect- 
ed as Americans, not as farmers, laborers, or 
businessmen, and to say, ‘““How does it affect 
the nation?” not “How does it affect me?” 
Dr. Jesness (speaking for many of us) would 
like to see a growing, expanding group of rep- 
resentative consumers who would represent 
the national interests and whose representatives 
in the nation’s capital would have a tempering 
effect. 

Practical ways of increasing League useful- 
ness and of improving its educational program 
were discussed by other speakers. 

It strikes this reporter that home economists 
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In Short 


and the AHEA have much in common with 
and much to learn from such an organization 
as the Co-operative League. Apparently only 
one home economist was at the convention and 
she because the editor of the JOURNAL re- 
quested her to report it to AHEA members. 
Are they interested? This one was. 


Homemakers’ War Problems 


BLANCHE HEDRICK RAFFERTY 
Canton, Illinois 


What changes in family living has the war 
What problems do these changes 
create? How are homemakers meeting such 
problems? How can workers in the field of 
family life education help families meet these 
problems more adequately and constructively? 

Such persistent questions prompted the 
AHEA’s department of child development and 
parent education and the division of the 
family and its relationships to make a survey 
last spring to secure adequate information 
upon which to base their educational programs. 

Homemakers who participated by filling in 
questionnaires totaled 473 and represented 
15 states. Of these, 57 per cent lived in cities, 
28 per cent on farms, and 13} per cent in 
villages. All levels of income were repre- 
sented. The majority (86 per cent) belonged 
to a church and almost all belonged to one 
or more other community groups. 


brought? 


Changes in Community and Family Living 


Housing problems were mentioned in the 
questionnaires most frequently by the families 
who lived in communities having some defense 
or war industry (42 per cent), and by those 
having military centers near by (27 per cent). 
Among comments on community problems 
were: whole tenor of life has changed”; 
“Fear and dread prevail”; ‘“There is more re- 
sponsibility for older men”; “It is hard to 
get help.” 

One hundred and seventy families reported 
such changes as: family members gone away 
from home either for defense jobs or military 
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training; higher cost of living; delayed or 
hastened marriage; and living in combined 
households. 

Problems resulting from such changes were 
related to the education of young persons, 
changes in time schedules and family routines, 
transportation problems, a general atmosphere 
of hurry, adjusting to outsiders in the home, 
dificult family relationships due to two 
families trying to live together, adjusting to 
new communities, helping the family to accept 
limitations, and husbands and fathers being 
separated from their families. 


New Responsibilities 


Additiona! housework for themselves with 
less help available (21 per cent), more re- 
sponsibility for their husbands (24 per cent), 
additional volunteer work in their communities 
(58 per cent), and work for money outside and 
inside the home (18 per cent) accounted for 
most of the new responsibilities reported by 
the homemakers. 

Less leisure reported by 49 per cent of the 
families was the first effect of this increased 
responsibility. Next came less time to spend 
with their husbands (213 per cent), although 
many farm women said they had more time 
with their husbands through helping more 
with the farm work. Spending less time with 
their children was mentioned by 12} per cent. 
Solutions to the problem included simplifying 
meals and housework, eliminating unnecessary 
details, planning more carefully, and getting 
other family members to help. 

Even though 123 per cent of the families 
reported having more money available, about 
an equa! number reported having less, and 
many told of higher living costs; 301 families 
felt the need for reducing living expenses. 
Household furnishings (45 per cent), recrea- 
tion (43 per cent), clothing (38) per cent), 
household help (203 per cent), and food (19 
per cent) were the chief areas where living 
costs were reduced. 

The reductions were compensated for, at 
least in part, by: the refinishing of furniture 
(35 per cent); repairing equipment (50 per 
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cent); doing their own painting (39 per cent) 
and papering (22 per cent); making over 
clothing (48 per cent); and making new cloth- 
ing (38 per cent). 

As to food, 250 families were growing a 
garden, 280 were canning, and 174 were storing 
garden produce; hence many families may be 
even better fed than previously. 


Analysis 


The logical conclusions are: (1) Home- 
makers need the help of home economists in 
all fields. (2) Many need help in managing 
available resources. (3) Most need help in 
developing a keener insight into the intangible 
values which wholesome family life contributes 
to family members. (4) Practically all need 
help in the constructive use of their homes 
for well-planned recreation. 

The information from the survey seemed 
inadequate relative to: (1) hastened or de- 
layed marriages and war marriages with prob- 
lems involved, and (2) the special needs of 
children brought about or intensified by the 
war. Ways of securing such information 
should be devised. 

More information will doubtless be forth- 
coming since the program of work for 1942-43 
of the newly formed division on family rela- 
tions and child development includes a con- 
tinuation of this study. 


NEA Convention 


HELEN BURNHAM 

South High School, Denver, Colorado 

“What part does home economics play in 

the all-out war effort?”’ This was the theme 

of the home economics section of the National 

Education Association in its meeting in Den- 
ver, June 29 to July 3. 

In the symposium on the effects of war on 

family life, speakers agreed that every member 

of the family is under major physical, mental, 
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and emotional strains, but that the greatest 
harm is done to little children. An encourag- 
ing note was sounded by Dr. William S. 
Bernard, professor of the University of 
Colorado, when he said, “A free family in a 
free country cannot be blitzed and the Ameri- 
can family can take it with no quarter asked.” 

Three major challenges were presented to 
home economists—as individuals, as teachers, 
and as citizens in a democracy. As indi- 
viduals home economists must re-evaluate 
their philosophies of life and of education. 
They must maintain their own balance if they 
would help others to meet emergencies with 
dispatch. 

As teachers, Alma Keys, state supervisor of 
home economics education for Arkansas, 
emphasized, they face the necessity of pro- 
viding a program that will meet the everyday 
needs of families and communities. 

Susan Burson of the U. S. Office of Educa- 
tion spoke of the duty of home economics 
teachers to keep informed on rationing and 
war economy so as to interpret the program 
correctly to the community, to provide con- 
sumer information services, to participate in 
salvage campaigns, and to assist in local nu- 
trition activities. 

Every war that the United States has had 
has raised the status of women, Maude 
Williamson of Colorado State College pointed 
out. As citizens of a democracy, women 
should share in the work of political or- 
ganization. 

In an interesting interview between Mrs. 
Sara S. Blanch of South High School, Denver, 
and two high school students, contributions 
of youth to the war effort were discussed. 

Mary Barber of the U. S. War Department 
was the dinner speaker and gave a detailed ex- 
planation of how the Army is fed. 

New officers selected were Amanda Ebersole, 
Drexel Institute, Philadelphia, president; Alma 
Keys, State Department of Education, Little 
Rock, Arkansas, treasurer. 
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Comment... 


Out from the Cloisters 


Now is the time for home economists to 
become legislative minded—legislatively ac- 
tive. Only one month of the 77th Congress 
remains. At midnight of December 31, 1942, 
it will have become history and all unfinished 
business will be wiped off the slate. 

Work on bills will have to start over again 
after that—with all the time-consuming labor 
of securing sponsors, getting bills into and out 
of committees before they can get considera- 
tion on the floor of Congress, having them read 
the required number of times before House 
and Senate. 


Pending Legislation 


Some of the bills now pending urgently need 
action NOW. And some home economists, 
some legislative committees of state home 
economics associations, have already registered 
their opinions on the subjects concerned. 
Others have failed to do so under the mistaken 
impression that the Hatch Act prevents their 
taking part in legislative affairs. All that the 
Hatch Act now forbids—since the amendment 
to it became law on October 26—is participa- 
tion in political campaigns on the part of school 
teachers and persons employed by educational 
and research agencies receiving state funds. 

Right now Congress has pending three bills 
about which we should register our convic- 
tions: Senate bill 1313 on federal aid for educa- 
tion; Senate bill 2738 (HR7503) for extending 
maternal and child-care services and services 
for crippled children; the Edmiston bill 
(HR7633) to grant dietitians military status 
which would entitle them as well as nurses to 
protection such as war risk insurance if they 
are disabled through illness or injury while in 
military service. 

At the AHEA convention in Boston last 
summer the delegates adopted a legislative 
program which embraced these three subjects. 

We are convinced that enough Congressmen 
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and Senators believe as we do about these 
bills to get passage IF they see that such 
action is politically expedient. If enough 
social-minded citizens come out from their 
cloisters and exert their influence as to these 
and other such pieces of legislation the war 
years will not bring regression on the home 
front. 


The Joneses Migrate 


Last spring Jim Jones, his wife, and their 
three children, aged 15, 17, and 19, moved 
from Mississippi into New York, drawn by the 
promise of war work. Jim and Mrs. Jim have 
lived all their lives in Mississippi and have had 
only a fourth-grade education. 

Their children’s opportunities have been 
little better as even today that state has only 
146 school days a year and spends only $24 a 
year per pupil for public-school education— 
less than a fifth of that spent by the state of 
New York. And the average salary for all 
public elementary and secondary school teach- 
ers, principals, and supervisors in Mississippi 
in 1939-40 was only $559, whereas that in New 
York was $2,604. 

Not that Mississippi doesn’t try to do right 
by its children! But it’s a poor state with an 
average income in 1940 of only $379 for persons 
between the ages of 20 and 64; New York’s 
average is $1,334. And Mississippi has pro- 
portionately lots more children to educate— 
547 between the ages of 5 and 17 for each 1,000 
adults aged 20 to 64 compared with about 301 
in New York. 

In Mississippi the percentage of state and 
local expenditures for education as compared 
with the state’s relative taxpaying ability was 
twice that in New York. Though its effort to 
educate its children has been double that of 
New York, results have admittedly been far 
from impressive. 


The Migrant Problem 


Jim, Jr., the 15-year-old, has already come 
up in the courts of New York for delinquency. 
And his sisters, both of whom have jobs, are a 
trifling pair. It doesn’t take much of a 
prophet to foresee that the family is going to 
cost the state of New York plenty before they 
die—unless they move on to another state. 
Nor does it take much analysis to conclude 
that if the family had had a chance for a good 
education things might have been different. 

Another logical conclusion is that New York- 
ers might prefer to spend say $5 of federal 
taxes for the education of children in poorer 
states rather than $5 of state taxes for upkeep 
of institutions which have to deal with mi- 
grants educated outside the state. (Not that 
education solves all problems, of course!) 


$1313 Pending 


Senate bill 1313 now pending is designed to 
abolish the educational inequalities which the 
Jones family in New York typifies. It au- 
thorizes setting up a fund of $300,000,000 to 
equalize educational opportunities in the 
elementary and secondary schools of the na- 
tion. Funds would be distributed on the 
basis of need. A state asking funds would 
report the number of children of school age it 
has and show its inability to educate them 
properly. 

Also it would present a plan to “‘reduce sub- 
stantially” these educational inequalities. 
Federal funds could not replace present state 
expenditures but would only supplement 
them. And minority groups would have to 
be given education equal to that of the 
majority groups. Only 2 per cent of the 
federal funds would be permitted to be used 
for state supervision, and at least 78 per cent 
would have to go for current expenses. 

There would be no strings to the funds. 
Management and administration of the money 
would be entirely in state and local hands. 

The sum considered—S$300,000,000— 
amounts to only $3 for every $780 now being 
spent for war purposes. Moreover part of 
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the $3 would be spent for prosecuting the war, 
since the high schools of the nation are taking 
over a considerable amount of preinduction 
training of young people for the armed forces. 

Education better than usual is needed if it is 
to deliver its full potential values to the war 
effort and to reconstruction in the postwar 
years. If enough people will let their Con- 
gressmen and Senators know that they want 
the bill passed, it will be passed. 


At Strategic Posts 


Home economists are serving on a goodly 
number of the state wartime education com- 
missions thanks to the energetic action of 
presidents of state home economics associa- 
tions. 

Each state president recommended to the 
chief officer of the department of education of 
her state one or more well-qualified home 
economists for work on the commission and 
gave good reasons for that professional repre- 
sentation. Suggestion for the action, it is 
true, came from Jessie Harris, Florence Fall- 
gatter, and Amanda Ebersole, who spoke for 
the AHEA and for the home economics de- 
partments of the AVA and the NEA. But 
only through the state president could that 
representation have been accomplished, and 
each is to be congratulated for her prompt 
action. 

Appointees thus far reported to AHEA 
headquarters are Mrs. Eva M. Scully, Arizona; 
Mrs. Annie Robertson Dyer, Connecticut; 
Hortense Hurst, Indiana; Rose Wanek, Ne- 
braska; Martha Creighton, Virginia; Mrs. 
Nell Kantner, Washington; Pauline H. Drol- 
linger, Wyoming; Christine H. Finlayson, 
North Dakota; Angelyn Warnick, Utah; and 
Clyde Mobley, Louisiana. 

Home economics representation on the 
national wartime education commission has 
proved valuable for analysis of problems as 
they react on the family. It should prove 
equally helpful in the state organizations. 
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Research ... 


The Analysis of 33 Qualities of Unbleached Muslin 


GYPSY B. FRANKENBERG and MARGARET B. HAYS! 


U. S. Bureau of Home Economics 


Most mills consider it unprofitable to preshrink unbleached 
muslin. In this study some of the muslins shrank as much 
as 12 per cent in length and 9 per cent in width. Therefore 
the canny homemaker shrinks such materials before she tears 
them for sheets or uses them for other household purposes. 


To check their laboratory findings against results in actual use, 
the Bureau of Home Economics selected from the 33 muslins studied 
two lots from which to make sheets. These were then given out to 50 
FSA families in Alabama—one sheet from each lot to a family. 
It will be some time yet before this part of the study can be reported. 


AMILIES assisted by the Farm 

Security Administration annually use 
large amounts of unbleached muslin for sheets 
and underwear, for curtains and other house- 
hold purposes. This fabric, therefore, was 
one of the first of a series selected for co-opera- 
tive study by that agency and the Bureau of 
Home Economics (J). 

Currently, unbleached muslin is of interest 
because it is one of the important types of grey 
goods for which price ceilings have been estab- 
lished. Mills which formerly manufactured 
many qualities of muslin are now limiting 
their production to such constructions as can 
be used to fill defense contracts. This means 
a greatly curtailed selection for the retail 
market, and that, combined with rising prices, 
increases the buying problems of consumers. 
The publication of these data on unbleached 
muslin, therefore, seems timely. Similar in- 
formation on bleached sheeting (2) served as a 
basis of the specifications included in price 
ceilings for bleached sheets and pillowcases (3). 

1 Appreciation is expressed to Brice M. Mace, Jr., 


of the Farm Security Administration, whose co-opera- 
tion made this investigation possible. 
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Materials 


An effort was made to obtain representative 
qualities from all the large manufacturers, and 
33 fabrics were secured. These ranged in 
weight from two-and-a-fourth to five-and-a- 
third ounces per square yard, and the counts 
varied from 40 x 40 to 68 x 72. 


Methods 

Weight per square yard, breaking strength, 
count, thickness, amount of sizing, and shrink- 
age were determined for each fabric. Unless 
otherwise noted, tests were made in accord- 
ance with standard methods of the American 
Society for Testing Materials (4). 

Breaking strength was determined by both 
the strip and grab methods with the samples 
paired so that the same set of yarns was 
tested by both methods. (See figure on page 
738.) Counts were made on the strips after 
they had been raveled, and thickness was 
measured on the grab samples. A compres- 
someter was used for measuring the thickness 
at a pressure of one pound per square inch. 

Sizing was removed by a modified procedure 
which a previous study (5) had shown to be 
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DIAGRAM FOR SAMPLING BREAKING STRENGTH 


in close agreement with the standard method 
of the American Society for Testing Materials. 
In this revised method samples were immersed 
in carbon tetrachloride for two hours at room 
temperature, dried, rinsed in boiling water, 
immersed in an enzyme solution for one hour, 
and then boiled in distilled water for two 30- 
minute periods. 

Shrinkage tests were made according to the 
standard procedure, but the wash wheel used 
was of the type specified for materials other 
than cotton or linen (6). 


Results 


The results of laboratory tests are given 
in table 1, in which the fabrics are arranged in 
order of increasing weight per square yard. 
This varied from 2.25 to 5.32 ounces per square 
yard, but the majority of fabrics weighed 
between 3.0 and 4.5 ounces. 


In general, there 
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was a direct relationship between weight and 
count. This is shown by the frequency distri- 
bution (see chart on this page) for the weight 
of 31 fabrics divided into five classes on the 
basis of count, namely, 44 x 40, 48 x 48, 56 x 56, 
64 x 64, and 68 x 72. Two fabrics of lower 
count are not included in this chart. 

The amount of sizing varied from 6.0 to 11.6 
per cent with an average of 8.8 per cent. 
Thickness ranged from 0.0135 to 0.0204 inch 
and averaged 0.0158 inch. It was thought 
that thickness might be related to weight per 
square yard, but when these two variables were 
plotted against each other no line of trend was 
apparent. 

The maximum residual shrinkage for these 
fabrics varied from 5 to 12 per cent lengthwise 
and from 4 to 9 per cent crosswise. The aver- 
age was practically the same for both direc- 
tions, being 8 per cent in length and 7 per cent 
in width. These amounts are high enough 
to affect the fit of a garment or make several 
inches difference in the size of a sheet. Since 
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most mills would find it unprofitable to pre- it before making it into any article where fit is 
shrink unbleached muslin, the best practice for _ essential. 
persons using this fabric would be to launder Comparison between strip and grab methods 


TABLE 1 
Some pkysical properties of unbleached muslin 


BREAKING STRENGTH | 
| MAXIMUM RESIDUAL 


} 

| 

| | 

FABRIC PER WEIGHT | THICK- | 


WEIGHT | LOSS OF YARN COUNT 
NUMBER | SQUARE ON NESS} Grab method} Strip methodt 
Warp | Filling Warp | Filling | Warp Filling Warp Filling 
ounces per cent inches number | number pounds pounds pounds | pounds | per cent per cent 
1 2.25 10.8 | 0.0149 39.5 Si 33.3 | 21.8 | 34.8 | 21.8 | » } 7 
2 2.40 8.6 | .0155 44.4 39.8 | 37.2 | 28.8 | 36.1 27.6 11 5 
3 2.55 | 9.9 | .0143 43.2 39.5 33.1 | 27.6 | 29.0 | 24.0 10 | 6 
4 2.62 9.2 .0151 40.8 39.6 31.1 | 26.0 | 32.9 te ice 
3 | 2.72 | 10.5 0149 47.1 39.0 33.4 | 27.7 32.5 24.5 11 | 4 
6 2.78 11.6 0150 47.6 | 39.9 | 45.3 | 22.4 | 41.7 22.5 si Ss 
7 2.85 8.7 | .0148 43.0 | 44.0 | 31.9 | 37.2 | 28.6 | 31.8 9 7 
8 2.93 11.3 .0148 47.7 47.8 | 43.6 | 30.0 42.4 28.9 6 8 
9 3.13 9.6 .0149 47.4 50.6 41.2 40.6 | 39.3 34.6 7 | 6 
10 3.30 9.7 0186 43.0 39.8 | 40.7 38.3 36.3 34.4 ee 
11 3.42 i .0135 54.9 55.3 41.2 46.2 36.0 41.4 | 7 8 
12 3.62 10.0 .0157 60.0 54.9 50.2 46.8 45.0 43.0 | 10 | 7 
13 | 3.62 g.4 | .0177| 47.7 | 48.3 | 45.2 | 44.5 | 40.2 | 37.9 | 9 | 8 
14 3.67 9.4 .0179 47.8 44.5 52.2 39.8 47.8 ke 9 7 
15 3.¢3 7.8 .0173 58.6 55.7 | 47.9 46.8 41.5 39.6 9 8 
| 
16 3.73 7.0 .0152 55.9 55.5 | 50.8 42.6 48.4 40.2 7 8 
17 3.83 7.9 .0142 59.5 55.0 55.6 38.0 47.9 34.1 7 6 
18 3.83 7.8 .0145 56.6 60.5 | 54.2 56.8 50.5 50.6 7 8 
19 3.92 6.0 .0152 56.2 60.2 | 44.7 60.4 39.8 49.6 5 6 
20 3.93 4.9 .0169 55.6 59.6 44.8 58.0 40.5 49.1 6 6 
21 3.95 8.9 .0150 57.0 59.6 | 53.2 49.7 48.7 44.4 7 8 
22 4.03 8.8 .0156 57.4 60.1 57.9 56.2 51.1 45.7 | 8 7 
23§ 4.10 10.1 0149 56.3 3.7 | $5.2 50.8 49.4 42.8 | 8 8 
24 4.30 8.1 0164 65.2 63.9 | 65.9 63.2 hw 4 oa.d 6 6 
25 4.40 9.5 .0159 65.9 64.9 | 65.2 61.4 54.4 52.6 | 7 6 
26 4.40 9.2 .0148 | 62.0 67.1 60.8 58.0 51.6 48.0 | 6 | 8 
27 4.47 10.0 .0157 4.1 67.0 64.4 65.3 53.4 53.9 | 7 | 8 
28 4.5 8.1 .0162 64.1 67.9 67.0 69.2 54.8 56.6 | 6 7 
29 4.53 9.6 .0160 64.4 64.8 | 68.6 | 73.0 ae 62.0 8 8 
30§ 4.68 8.3 0143 64.3 67.6 | 61.7 | 61.2 56.2 53.8 9 | 8 
31 4.77 7.4 .0192 48.0 47.7 72.0 | 61.7 62.6 | 52.5 | 7 | 9 
32 4.9 6.7 | .0148 69.6 | 71.1 | 74.0 | 81.6 61.0 | 67.2 | 7 | 6 
33 5.32 7.1 .0204 48.1 48.1 | 71.4 | 80.8 60.0 | 65.9 8 | 8 


* Average of 6 determinations. 

¢ Average of 2 determinations. 

t Average of 10 determinations. 

§ A service test is being conducted on sheets made from these fabrics. 


a 
a 
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of determining breaking strength has long 
been a matter of conflicting opinion among 
textile workers, and valid reasons have been 
given for the use of each method in both re- 


TABLE 2 


Difference between breaking strength values as determined 
by strip and by grab methods and as calculated by 
Mereness formulae* 


BREAKING STRENGTH 
METHOD DIRECTION 


DIFFERENCE 
OF TEST OF TEST Experi- Calculated 
pounds pounds pounds 
Grab warp 51.36 51.57 0.21 
Grab | filling 48.86 52.24 3.38 
Strip warp 45.61 45.23 —0.38 
Strip | filling 42.28 39.64 —2.64 


* Mereness formulae: 
Warp Filling 

S = 0.9G — 1 Ib. S = 0.75G + 3 lb. 

G = 1.1S + 1.1 |b. G = 1.33S — 4 lb. 


search and routine testing (7, 8, 9). In this 
study samples were taken so that the data 
could be used fora further comparison of the 
strip and grab methods (figure). With the 
samples paired so that the same set of yarns 
was tested by both methods, a close relation- 
ship between results of strip and grab tests 
is indicated by the highly significant coeffi- 
cients of correlation which were 0.9985 for 
warp values and 0.9989 for filling values. The 
average grab breaking strength of all 33 fabrics 
was approximately 6 pounds more than the 
strip breaking strength. The difference be- 
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tween the two methods was practically the 
same in both directions of test, being 5.75 and 
5.58 pounds for the warp and filling, respec- 
tively. There were, however, six fabricsfor 


TABLE 4 
Federal specification for unbleached muslin 


MINIMUM SPECIFICATION | 


7 
| Breaking 
NUMSER Weight Yoo | Yarns | 
per sq |per sq.) 
yard count | 


| Warp |Filling 


ounces| number |mumber| pounds) pounds inches 


3.4 | 44x40 | 82 | 37 | 37 | 40 
.4/48x52| 36 | 42 | 36 


7|48x48| 94/ 42 38 | 31 


CCC-S-281 3 
3 
3 
4.0 | 56x 60*| 114) 44 | 50 | 36 
5 
4 


.0 | 48 x 48 94 60 55 40 
.3 | 48x48 94 | 60 | 60 | 36 
CCC-S-291 7 | 68x72| — 70 | 70 |48,5 


| 
| 81, 90 


* Fabric with 60 yarns in the warp and 56 in the 
filling with strength requirements reversed may be 
accepted. 


which the grab test gave results at least ten 
pounds higher than the strip test. 

Strip values were calculated from grab 
values and vice versa, according to the formulae 
proposed by Mereness (/0). A comparison 
between these values and the values deter- 
mined experimentally is given in table 2 from 
which it is seen that the calculated grab values 
tend to be too high and the strip values too 
low. It was also apparent that with these 


TABLE 3 


Range in values of certain properties for five classes of unbleached muslin 


COUNT 


BREAKING STRENGTH (GRAB) 


Warp Filling Warp Filling 
number number ounces pounds pounds per cent 
1 | 43.0t0 47.8 | 39.0 to 44.8 2.40 to 3.67 31.9 to 52.2 22.4 to 39.8 8.6 to 11.6 
2 | 47.4 to 48.1 47.7 to 50.6 2.93to 5.32 | 41.2to72.0 | 30.0 to 80.8 7.1 to 11.3 
3 54.9to 60.0 | 54.9 to 60.5 3.42 to4.10 41.2to0 57.9 | 38.0 to 60.4 6.0 to 10.1 
4 | 62.0t0 65.9 | 63.9t0 67.9 4.30to4.68 60.8 to 68.6 58.0 to 73.0 8.1 to 10.0 


\ | 69.6 71.1 4.91 


74.0 81.6 6.7 


> 
| 
e * Only one sample, as this class is the same as Federal Specification CCC-S-291. 
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formulae, warp values were predicted more 
accurately than filling values. For about one- 
third of the fabrics, warp breaking strengths, 
as calculated and as determined by test, dif- 
fered by only a pound or less. Although for 
the average of all 33 fabrics the maximum 
difference between experimental and calcu- 
lated values was 3.38 pounds, there were 
individual cases where the difference was as 
much as six pounds. Inspection of the data 
from each fabric indicated that there was no 
relation between the accuracy of the formulae 
and the amount of difference between the 
grab and strip values as determined experi- 
mentally. 

The range in values for various properties 
for each of five classes, namely, 44 x 40, 48 x 
48, 56 x 56, 64 x 64, and 68 x 72 are given in 
table 3. These five classes of unbleached 
muslin include grades suitable for a variety of 
household purposes. For comparison § the 
federal specifications for unbleached muslin 
(11, 12) are given in table 4. 

In conclusion, it should be mentioned that a 
service study on sheets made from fabrics 23 
and 30 (see table 1) is now being conducted 
in one of the southern regions. 
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New Books... 


Understanding Your Baby. By Lots R. Scuu1z 
and S. Smart. Detroit: Merrill-Palmer 
School, 1942, 116 pp., $1. 

In simple words illustrated by many fine photo- 
graphs, the authors, in this paper-bound book, 
present and interpret the results of scientific re- 
search in many fields concerned with child care 
and development in such an understandable man- 
ner that parents and others interested in young 
children should find it a valuable source of in- 
formation. 

Stressing the fact that the foundations of physi- 
cal and personal growth are laid during the first 
year, the writers give month-by-month advice on 
such matters as the baby’s physical development, 
personality development, body control, ways to 
encourage the formation of good habits, toys, 
and play. 

The values and dangers of comparing one child 
with another are pointed out. No two babies are 
alike. Each baby has his own possibilinies and 
his own rate of growth and development. The 
progress he makes from month to month and year 
to year is the important thing. 

The many splendid pictures add much to the 
value and attractiveness of the volume. No 
doubt there will be many requests from parents 
for a supplement devoted to the two-year-old 
as their babies become runabouts.—Mrs. BERNICE 
K. Fryn, Washington, D. C. 


The Child at Home and School. By Epitn M. 
LEONARD, LILLIAN E. MILEs, and CATHERINE 
S. VAN DER Kar. New York: American Book 
Company, 1942, 850 pp., $3.60. 

This book has an approach much needed today, 
namely, that of trying to see the whole child during 
the periods of infancy and childhood. 

Part I, however, “The Child Himself,” follows 
the customary division of which physical and 
mental development is an example, while Part II, 
“The Child in School,” is oriented to the subject- 
matter field. 

A wide range of subjects is covered in a general 
way. The elementary teacher could get back- 
ground material from this book if she were unable 
to do more intensive study and participation with 
real children. 

The 850 pages contain many “‘should’s” without 


the support of incidents or observations. The 
style is simple and easy to read. Artistic spacing, 
clear print, and unusually attractive pictures are 
high points. Questions and references at the end 
of the chapters add interest—KATHARINE Roy, 
Head, Department of Child Welfare and Euthenics, 
Kansas State College. 


The Family in a World at War. Edited by 
SIDONIE MATSNER GRUENBERG. New York: 
Harper & Brothers, 1942, 298 pp., $2.50. 

The Family in a World at War is well written 
and timely. For it twenty authoritative writers 
have contributed approximately twelve pages each 
to develop different phases of the subject. Conse- 
quently each author has little opportunity to 
build up a structure after he has introduced his 
material. 

In general, the chapters on emotions, values, 
and needs tend to be philosophical while those on 
nutrition and special problems of children, youth, 
or women tend to be practical. There is no dis- 
cussion of the pressures and anxieties of the family 
man although he may have increasing problems if 
his son is in the Army, or his daughter is experi- 
menting with new freedoms, or his business is 
threatened. 

The general reader will be interested in the 
chapters on specific topics while the trained worker 
will profit by the chapters on emotions and person- 
ality needs. Problems emphasized are those of 
finding a way to teach people responsibility in a 
democratic society and of balancing individual 
goals with those of the group. 

Despite the variety of tones and the many 
points of view, the book has unity because all the 
authors are enthusiastic about the family as an 
institution KATHARINE Roy, Head, Department 
of Child Welfare and Euthenics, Kansas State 
College. 


Selected Educational Motion Pictures: A De- 
scriptive Encyclopedia. Prepared for the Com- 
MITTEE ON Motion Pictures IN EDUCATION. 
Washington, D. C.: American Council on Edu- 
cation, 1942, 372 pp., $3. 

Detailed content descriptions and educational 
values, the full title, length, and sources are given 
for nearly five hundred 16-mm films. Supple- 
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ments to the book are planned. Valuable for every 
library. 

As the introduction declares, “An attempt has 
been made to include all appropriate information 
on these films so the classroom teacher may make 
an intelligent selection of motion pictures which 
will contribute to the curriculum objectives, fit 
into the subject matter of the unit, and be appro- 
priate to the age and grade level of the class.” — 
Mrs. Ipa S. SuNDERLIN, Inglewood (California) 
High School. 


Focus on Learning: Motion Pictures in the School. 
By CuHartes F. Hosan, Jr. Prepared for the 
Committee on Motion Pictures in Education. 
Washington, D. C.: American Council on Edu- 
cation, 1942, 172 pp., $2. 

Mr. Hoban describes the experiences of teachers 
in using films and the reactions of students after 
five years of use of motion pictures in a nationwide 
co-operative study. He reviews the first use of 
motion pictures and their place in both the theater 
and the school, including the changes which have 
taken place in kinds and character of films. 

Every teacher who uses or plans to use films 
should read this book because it points out the 
importance of the films’ fitting the educational 
purpose the teacher has in mind and the contribu- 
tion of the films to the curriculum in a very 
readable and practical manner. 

The appendix is devoted to valuable film sources, 
a list of the 55 films mentioned in the text, and 
the evaluation forms used in the study. Valuable 
for every school library.—Mrs. IpA S. SUNDERLIN, 
Inglewood (California) High School. 


Recipes at Moderate Cost for Institution and 
Commercial Food Service. By CONSTANCE C. 
Hart. New York: F. S. Crofts and Company, 
1942, 404 pp., $3.25. 

A smart, attractively designed cover with a 
modern spiral-type back makes this recipe book 
different as well as practical. Among the many 
pleasing features are the multi-colored index cards 
which precede each chapter, the spaces provided 
opposite each recipe for personal notes, blank 
pages at the end of each chapter for additional 
recipes, and an unusually satisfactory table of 
equivalents, weights, and measures. 

Portions for 50 and the total yield are given for 
each of the practical as well as popular recipes. 
Each of the moderately priced recipes is well 
chosen and is accompanied by clear, concise 
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directions. The dinner menus and foods for 
specia! occasions given at the end of the book are 
pleasirg and appropriate-—Mrs. CoLLEEN Cox 
Hams.eton, U. S. Bureau of Home Economics. 


Food ’n’ Fun for the Invalid. By FLORENCE 
LAGANKE Harris and DororHy ABIGAIL 
Rm.er. New York: M. Barrows & Company, 
Inc., 1942, 255 pp., $2. 

These authors have presented practical informa- 
tion to help homemakers inexperienced in the care 
of invalids, suggesting many devices for making a 
patient more comfortable. Such a book is un- 
questionably needed, and presented as it is, from 
the point of view of the invalid, should find a place 
on the book shelf where other handy manuals 
are kept. 

After some discussion of the diet list and the 
invalid’s tray, a large portion of the book is devoted 
to recipes with variations. Since it is not always 
necessary to prepare special food for the sick, 
recipes are given in amounts to serve a family as 
well as just one person. 

Standards for each food, advice on ways of 
serving, and suggestions for selection of glassware 
and dishes are offered for those who might other- 
wise overlook their importance to a shut-in. 

There is a clear exposition in lay terms of the 
use of food in the body, a descriptive classification 
of foods, and a much-needed section on care and 
preparation of food to conserve nutritive value. 
The chapter on diabetic diets is put on an everyday 
basis. Recipes are given not only in gram weights 
but in measures ordinarily used by homemakers. 
A reducing diet is included in this manual as well 
as advice for people allergic to certain foods. 

Both simple and very complex ways to keep the 
patient occupied and happy are suggested.— 
Dorotuy E. SHanx, U. S. Bureau of Home 
Economics. 


Microbiology of Meats. By L. B. JENSEN. 
Champaign, Ill.: The Garrard Press, 1942, 
252 pp., $4. 


As the author points out, the literature in meat 
microbiology is scattered and comparatively 
meager. In this much-needed volume a great 
deal of original data is presented as well as a 
compilation and discussion of much of the pub- 
lished work in the field. 

The microbiological problems of curing meats 
and canning cured meats, green discoloration, ham 
souring, sausage, bacon, and the preservation of 
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fresh and dried beef are taken up in detail. There 
is considerable material of interest to the reader 
without special training in bacteriology, although 
this is not always set apart from the more technical 
writing. The sections on food poisoning, fat 
spoilage, and the bacteriology of spices, salt, 
sugar, paper, and wood are of general interest in 
the field of food preservation. Detailed laboratory 
and plant procedures are given for the control of 


microorganisms and for the examination of ° 


canned meats, sugars, starches, and foods suspected 
in food-poisoning outbreaks—Mrs. Joan A. 
Lorr, U. S. Bureau of Home Economics, 


Textile Fiber Atlas: A Collection of Photomicro- 
graphs of Common Textile Fibers. By WERNER 
von BerGEN and WALTER Krauss. New 
York: American Wool Handbook Company, 
1942, 66 pp., $3. 

This loose-leaf atlas is a collection of excellent 
photomicrographs of all the natural and new 
synthetic textile fibers. It gives both their 
longitudinal and cross-sectional views and dis- 
tinguishes between perfect and imperfect or 
damaged fibers. As a guide for the identification 
of fibers this book will no doubt prove useful to 
textile students and research workers. 

The text is limited to a description of the fiber 
properties that can be established microscopically 
and to the discussion of a method of judging 
fineness by the measurement of fiber dimensions. 
Methods suitable for analyzing fabrics containing 
reprocessed and reworked wool are also given. 

As published, the atlas combines a series of 
plates and articles that originally appeared in the 
Rayon Textile Monthly. One author is director 
of the research laboratories of the Forstmann 
Woolen Company; the other is with the Sears, 
Roebuck technical laboratories—MARGaRET S. 
Furry, U. S. Bureau of Home Economics. 


Staple Cotton Fabrics: Names, Descriptions, 
Finishes, and Uses of Unbleached, Converted 
and Mill Finished Fabrics. By Joun Hove. 
First edition. New York: McGraw-Hill Book 
Company, Inc., 1942, 241 pp., $3.50. 

The material in this book appeared first as a 
series of articles in the Textile World. It covers 
staple American fabrics used in the garment- 
manufacturing and industrial trades. A _ trade 
description, illustrations, details of construction 
as to the type of yarn and weave used, and a list of 
uses for the cloth accompany each fabric. 
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The book is a valuable reference for textile 
research workers, teachers of textile courses, and 
others interested in fabric specifications. The 
author has had many years’ experience in textile 
manufacturing and in teaching textile courses.— 
Mrs. Bess V. Morrison, U. S. Bureau of Home 
Economics. 


Modern Pattern Design: The Complete Guide to 
the Creation of Patterns as a Means of Design- 
ing Smart Wearing Apparel. By HARRIET 
PEPIN. New York: Funk & Wagnalls Com- 
pany, 1942, 253 pp., $5. 

Patternmaking through the use of the modern 
block system is simply and clearly explained by 
the author who directs a fashion academy and has 
spent years in research on her subject. What she 
tells is supplemented by many good illustrations 
which impress the reader with the need for accu- 
racy in work of this sort. 

Teachers—students—anyone who sews and 
wants to know how to make patterns from a 
foundation, or who may only want to make 
occasional changes in commercial patterns, can get 
reliable help from this book. It fills a need long 
felt by both professionals and amateurs.—CLARICE 
L. Scorr, U. S. Bureau of Home Economics, 


The Ways of Fashion. By Morris DeCamp 
CRAWFORD. New York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons, 
1941, 320 pp., $3. 

Students of textiles and clothing will find this 
book both interesting and informative. The 
author, long associated with the fabric and fashion 
world, is able to see and explain the significance of 
great changes now taking place in costume and 
fabric industries. 

As he sees it, the problem facing America is 
difficult, but the opportunity is challenging. A 
helpful list of museums, books, and periodicals is 
provided for designers.—CL.arice L. Scort, U. S. 
Bureau of Home Economics. 


Building Morale. By Jay B. Nasu. New York: 
A. S. Barnes and Company, 1942, 154 pp., $1. 
A book written by a school man for teachers, 

explaining what morale is and how important it 

is in everyday life.—H. P. H. 


The Life of Ellen H. Richards, 1842-1911. By 
CAROLINE L. Hunt. [Foreword by HELEN W. 
ATWATER.| Centennial edition. Washington, 
D. C.: American Home Economics Association, 
1942, 329 pp., $1.50. 
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Abstracts ... 


FAMILY ECONOMICS 


Employment of young people in Germany. Mthly. 
Labor Rev. 55, No. 2 (Aug. 1942), pp. 234-237. 
When the National Socialist party came into 

power the opportunities in employment for ju- 
veniles were greatly changed. At this time it was 
deemed necessary to distribute “‘the young people 
to different occupations in the interest of national 
economy as a whole.” 

In 1941 a plan came into effect for the emfploy- 
ment of boys not intending to follow an academic 
career or to enter the armed forces or civil service. 
Through interviews in employment offices with 
the boys and their parents officials influenced the 
boys’ choice of an occupation. The plan is de- 
signed to persuade the boys to take employment in 
agriculture; mining; textiles, clothing, building 
industries; or wholesale and retail trade. The 
juvenile employment plan has not yet been applied 
to the girls leaving school.—L. F. M. 
Employment of women in war production. Soc. 

Security Bull. 5, No. 7 (July 1942), pp. 4-15. 

With several million unemployed workers and 
no widespread labor shortage as yet, it will be 
some time before women are employed on a large 
scale. By the end of 1942, it is estimated that 
approximately 4.5 million women will be directly 
employed in war work. If the aircraft industry 
modifies further its present hiring practices, the 
number of women employed will increase possibly 
to 200,000 by the end of the year. In shell- 
loading and bag-loading plants thousands of 
women are already working. Women are replac- 
ing men in the consumer-goods, retail trade, and 
service industries at an increasing rate. 

It is more than a question of wage rates to draw 
millions of women into the labor force. Patriotic 
appeals would no doubt inspire many women to 
seek war employment. However, before home- 
makers can assume work outside the home, it will 
be necessary to relieve them of part of their family 
obligations. In some foreign countries, the es- 
tablishment of community nurseries, staggered 
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Contributed by Joan Klebba, Mrs. Lucile F. Mork, 
and Mrs. Mary Ruth Pratt of the Family Econom- 
ics Division, U. S. Bureau of Home Economics 


and part-time hours, have been means of dealing 
with the problem. 

Both England and Germany have learned the 
importance of laws to improve working conditions 
in order to employ women satisfactorily in war 
plants.—L. F. M. 


Consumer spending in 1941 and 1942, D. S. 
Brapy. Agr. Situation 26, No. 9 (Sept. 1942), 
pp. 11-14. 

The Bureau of Home Economics and the Bureau 
of Labor Statistics have collected data on consumer 
incomes and expenditures during 1941 and the first 
three months of 1942 from a representative sample 
of families and single persons living in urban and 
rural communities. In addition to the data for 
the three population groups (urban, rural-non- 
farm, and farm) the data from the urban and rural 
samples have been combined to present estimates 
of the consumption of all American families in 
relation to money income. 

First tabulations show that while many Ameri- 
can families and single persons received substan- 
tially higher money income in 1941 than in 1935-36 
they did not use this increased income for ex- 
travagant living. Total expenditures for family 
living at comparable income levels showed little 
difference between 1941 and 1935-36, and in the 
first quarter of 1942 were below those of 1935-36. 

The greatest differences in expenditures for 
specific categories of family living occurred in 
expenditures for the group furnishings and equip- 
ment containing durable goods. Expenditures for 
this group were substantially greater in 1941 than 
in 1935-36 but fell below the 1935-36 level during 
the first quarter of 1942, as many articles of equip- 
ment became scarce or disappeared from the mar- 
ket. Consumers in the first quarter of 1942 did 
not use money which in 1941 would have been 
spent for durable goods for other items of con- 
sumption but rather put into savings what was 
not absorbed by increased prices and taxes.— 
M. R. P. 


| 


Some recent developments in voluntary health 
insurance, M. C. Kiem. Soc. Security Bull. 5, 
No. 8 (Aug. 1942), pp. 5-16. 

The largest and most rapidly expanding type of 
voluntary prepayment for health insurance is 
hospitalization insurance. In January 1942, there 
were 67 hospitalization insurance systems, almost 
all initiated within the past 10 years. These 
systems reported 8.5 million subscribers, a gain 
of approximately 2.5 million since January 1, 
1941. 

This information was obtained from data given 
by 128 prepayment organizations and from a re- 
view of the medical plans of the Farm Security 
Administration and hospitalization insurance. 
In this article Miss Klem summarizes the dis- 
tinguishing features of the various types of or- 
ganizations which provide voluntary health in- 
surance and discusses each type as to extent of 
coverage, specific services, and charges made for 
the services provided.—L. F. M. 


Washington fiscal policy: its war and postwar aims, 
G.Cotm. Fortune 26, No. 4 (Oct. 1942), p. 122. 
Dr. Colm, adviser to the Bureau of the Budget, 

demonstrates the accord between war and postwar 

objectives in the present policies of price stabiliza- 
tion, forced investment in war bonds, and the 
pending proposals for increased corporate income 
and excess-profit taxation. For each of these 
three policies he enumerates war as well as postwar 
considerations which justify support of the policy. 

In the case of forced investments in war bonds and 

the pending proposals for increased corporate in- 

come and excess-profit taxation, he points out that 

different emphasis results from considering the im- 

mediate postwar period of economic demobiliza- 

tion, the intermediate period of postwar re- 
construction, or the long-run period of economic 
development. 

He states that if there is a conflict between the 
war and postwar objectives on any particular 
policy, it would be suicide not to decide in favor 
of the former. But if policies adequate to meet 
wartime needs can, in addition, aid in insuring a 
solution to postwar problems, they are better 
war measures. 

He cautions against the assumption that we 
need not worry about postwar problems so long 
as we pursue an effective war policy, employing 
only the better war measures as defined above. 
Specific postwar policies are needed as well as 
current war policies.— J. K. 
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The leather footwear outlook through 1943, J. G. 
SCHNITZER. Survey Current Bus. 22, No. 9 
(Sept. 1942), pp. 7-12. 

Both civilians and members of the armed forces 
of the United States will be adequately shod 
through 1943. Although shoe production will be 
reduced due to a shortage of raw hides and skins, 
it will be more than sufficient to take care of the 
need as there is a large backlog of reserves. 

Important among reserves are large stocks of 
shoes in the hands of retailers, wholesalers, and 
manufacturers. Consumers are in a favorable 
position to withstand curtailed production of shoes 
since their takings per capita of shoes in 1941 were 
19 per cent above the average for the last 20 
years, and sales during the first half of 1942 have 
continued at a high rate. 

In* addition to large stocks of new footwear, 
consumers have many pairs of worn shoes still 
in daily use which should fill the country’s need 
for at least 10months. Since demand for footwear 
is flexible, per capita consumption could be greatly 
cut, if necessary, by such means as styling shoes 
for utility and carefully salvaging old shoes, 
Finally, shoe manufacturers are circumventing 
leather shortage by designing shoes of good wear- 
ing quality that contain less leather than here- 
tofore—M. R. P. 


Freedom from want, S. CHAseE. JHarper’s Mag. 

185, No. 1109 (Oct. 1942), pp. 459-469. 

Mr. Chase in this article lays down some of the 
foundations on which it might be well to build 
America’s postwar economy. He thinks of the 
population of the United States as one huge 
family. He then estimates under each of the five 
categories of peacetime production—food, shelter, 
clothing, health services, and education—what this 
family needs, how much was being supplied be- 
fore war controls began to operate, and extent of 
the gap between needs and supplies. 

He concludes that although our manpower, 
natural resources, and technocracy are more than 
ample to meet this budget, it has not been met in 
the past. Whether or not we meet it in the future 
depends to a great extent on whether the major 
purpose of our economic system continues to be 
to provide money income for producers, and es- 
pecially to reward those who saved and invested 
their money in a new plant, or whether the welfare 
of the community becomes paramount. 

He quotes a statement of the British writer 
E. H. Carr that the essence of the problem of 
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unemployment is “to create work destined to 
fulfill a purpose felt by the community to be 
worthy of self-sacrifice.” —J. K. 


How to ration consumers’ goods and control their 
prices, W. A. WALLIs. Am. Econ. Rev. 32, No. 
3, Pt. 1 (Sept. 1942), pp. 501-512. 

Urgency of rationing increases as consumers’ 
goods become more scarce. The author proposes 
a system of basic total-expenditure rationing which 
he considers a more effective solution to the prob- 
lem of distribution of scarce consumers’ goods 
than the direct administrative rationing already 
being applied to such commodities as sugar, auto- 
mobiles, gasoline 

Under a system of total-expenditure rationing 
the amount of the basic ration would be fixed uni- 
formly according to family composition. Ex- 
penditures above the basic rate would be subject 
to a steeply progressive tax, essentially a sales tax. 
Information necessary to the computation of the 
consumption tax would be filed at the same time 
as the federal income tax return. This informa- 
tion would include a statement as to the amount of 
income saved in the form of government bonds 
rather than an accounting of living expenditures, 
which would not be feasible.—M. R. P. 


Family trends in the United States, 1890 to 1940, 
P. C. Giick. Am. Sociol. Rev. 7, No. 4 (Aug. 
1942), pp. 505-514. 

If the average family continues to dwindle in 
size, family doubling with another family may be 
common in the future. 

In the last 140 years, the “typical family size” 
has changed from five persons to two persons, and 
the trend indicates that two-person families will 
continue for several decades. Our national his- 
tory reveals there has been an average loss of 
nearly one person per family for its first hundred 
years as compared to a loss of more than one per- 
son for the last 50 years. This trend is very 
important when considered in terms of decrease in 
number of children in the family, especially to 
persons interested in long-range planning for 
consumption purposes. If the decrease continues 
in the number of children under 21, by 1980 there 
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will be residing in each 100 families only 60 minor 
children. 

These changes are listed by Mr. Glick as a result 
(1) of the values placed upon the rearing of chil- 
dren, (2) of attitudes toward birth control, and 
(3) of habit patterns in the general conduct of 
family life. 

To further explain the situation for specific pur- 
poses and for those persons interested in differen- 
tial trends, a detailed discussion is given of the 
differential changes since 1890 in distribution and 
size of families, by states, regions, races, and urban- 
rural residence.—L. F. M. 


The co-operative movement and the war. Mthly. 
Labor Rev. 55, No. 3 (Sept. 1942), pp. 547-566. 
That a co-operative is an extremely valuable 

instrument with which to build and maintain a 

“society of free men” is demonstrated in this 

review of the status and influence of the co-opera- 

tives in the allied nations, in the Axis and occupied 
countries, and in the neutral nations. The demo- 
cratic countries are learning that co-operatives are 

even more needed in a war economy than in a 

peace economy. The Axis powers have learned 

that they must completely liquidate or destroy 
the character of all important co-operatives before 
they can successfully dominate a people. 

In the allied countries, particularly in Great 
Britain and China, co-operatives have succeeded 
in protecting consumers from profiteers, in pro- 
moting morale, and in increasing war production. 
In the neutral nations of Sweden and Switzerland 
the importance of co-operatives has increased, 
despite all the difficulties under which they must 
operate. The co-operative movement has helped 
these nations to adjust to blockades by equalizing 
the distribution of available supplies. 

In Germany, Lithuania, Estonia, Poland, Nor- 
way, Denmark, Netherlands, and Yugoslavia the 
immense co-operatives built up before the rise of 
National Socialism have been ruthlessly destroyed 
or perverted. The Nazi leaders were quick to 
recognize that to let co-operatives continue meant 
supporting a threat to their success, for every 
member of a co-operative was ipso facto an enemy 
of National Socialism.—J. K. 


FOOD UTILIZATION 


Meat and meat cookery, COMMITTEE ON PREPARA- 
TION Factors, NATIONAL CO-OPERATIVE MEAT 
INVESTIGATIONS. National Live Stock and 
Meat Board, 1942, 254 pp. 

This bulletin, which presents results of research 
of the last 17 years, has been written for teachers, 
extension workers, research workers in food 
preparation, and others in the field of home eco- 
nomics education. 

Part one takes up the food value of meat; meat 
inspection and grading; charts that show how 
beef, lamb, veal, and pork carcasses are divided 
into wholesale and retail cuts; methods of pre- 
serving meat; principles of selecting and cooking 
meat; definitions of terms used in meat cookery. 

Part two, “Experimental Studies in Meat Cook- 
ery,” is a review of recent literature in the field. 
Included are excerpts from published and un- 
published studies concerning certain phases of 
roasting, broiling, braising, and cooking in water. 

Part three, “Methods for Experimental Studies 
in Meat Cookery,” presents recommendations 
for research in cooking meat and in judging its 
edible quality —L. M. A. 


Use of soya lecithin will save scarce fats, J. 
STANLEY. Food Ind. 14, No. 7 (July 1942), pp. 
69-71. 

The properties and uses of soya lecithin, the 
phosphatide constituent of the soybean, are sum- 
marized. The period of stability of edible fats 
may be lengthened for Inng storage or export by a 
trace of soya lecithin. In products such as ice 
cream, egg yolk can be extended by a mixture of 
lecithin and glyceryl monostearate. Because of 
its antioxidant effect, lecithin stabilizes vitamin A 
in foods. It is also used to improve the quality of 
confections, margarine, macaroni, and baked 
products.—E. H. D. 


The relation of the use of certain antioxidants and 
methods of processing to the keeping quality 
of powdered whole milk, H. A. HOLLENDER and 
P. H. Tracy. J. Dairy Sci. 25, No. 3 (March 
1942), pp. 249-274. 

The development of oxidized flavor as well as 
browning in color and reduction in solubility are 
important problems in the storage of powdered 
whole milk. Maximum keeping qualities will 
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result when copper contamination of the milk is 
avoided, when the milk is heated to 170°F before 
condensing, when antioxidants such as hydro- 
quinone or gum guaiac are used, when the powder 
is dried to a moisture content below 5 per cent, and 
when storage takes place at temperatures under 
20°C. 

The containers used for storage should be air- 
tight and so treated that metal surfaces do not 
come in contact with the powder. ‘“Avenex”’- 
coated paper bags helped prevent off-flavor.— 
E. H. D. 


Production of staphylococcus enterotoxin in 
canned corn, salmon, and oysters, E. DAVIDSON 
and G. M. Dacx. Food Research 7, No. 1 
(Jan—Feb. 1942), pp. 80-84. 

Although the probability of staphylococcus food 
poisoning from canned goods is slight, it was 
deemed advisable to determine if enterotoxin could 
be produced in experimentally inoculated canned 
food. After appropriate incubation periods the 
material from inoculated cans was tested for en- 
terotoxin by feeding monkeys and human volun- 
teers and by intravenous injection of monkeys. 

It was found that certain staphylococci can 
elaborate enterotoxin in canned corn and oysters 
but positive results were obtained in only a small 
percentage of cases. No enterotoxin could be 
demonstrated in canned salmon although the 
salmon supported the growth of these organisms. 

Experiments in which an enterotoxic staphylo- 
coccus was grown under carefully controlled 
anaerobic conditions indicated that anaerobiasis 
decreases but does not prevent enterotoxin pro- 
duction.—J. A. L. 


Staphylococci and salmonella control in foods: 
I. Effect of ultraviolet radiation and ozone on 
bakery custard and cream fillings, W. H. Catu- 
cART, R. E. RyBerc, and A. MErz. Food 
Research 7, No. 1 (Jan—Feb. 1942), pp. 1-9. 
Il. Effect of pure fruit fillings, R. E. RyBperc 
and W. H. Catucart. Food Research 7, No. 1 
(Jan.—Feb. 1942), pp. 10-15. 

The use of ultraviolet rays was found effective 
in reducing bacterial contamination of the air and 
on smooth surfaces and is recommended for use in 
maintaining a sterile atmosphere during the prep- 
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aration of custard products. However, the rays 
do not penetrate the surface of custards and are 
of no value in sterilizing these products. The 
continued use of ultraviolet lamps in showcases 
is not recommended due to the development of 
off-flavors after two or more hours of exposure. 
Ozone was ineffective in helping to control bacteria 
already present. 

The writers give formulas for fruit fillings using 
crushed or ground fruit which were found to in- 
hibit the growth of both staphylococci and sal- 
monella food poisoning strains. Inhibitory action 
seemed to be determined by pH, type of acid, and 
perhaps other substances present. The addition 
of milk exerts a buffering action on the fruit acids 
and reduces the inhibitory effect.—J. A. L. 


Cooking properties of eggs processed in mineral 
oil, J. A. McInTosn, R. TANNER, R. J. EvANs, 
and J.S. Carver. U.S. Egg Poultry Mag. 48, 
No. 6 (June 1942), pp. 345-347, 383. 

Studies were made of the cooking and physical 
properties of eggs to determine what effect time of 
processing in mineral oil after gathering had on 
the storage quality of the eggs. Poached and 
boiled eggs were scored for flavor, texture, color, 
and appearance. Physical measurements included 
the appearance of the egg when broken onto a 
flat surface, clinging qualities of the shell to the 
egg after boiling, volume and stability of the beaten 
albumen, and the pH of yolks and albumen taken 
separately on the Beckman pH meter. 

The results indicate that the best time to process 
eggs is the day after gathering. Eggs processed 
immediately, at noon, and in the evening of the day 
gathered, and on the third day after gathering 
were not so good as those processed the day after 
gathering, but were better than eggs stored five 
months without processing.—E. H. D. 


Preservation of shell eggs. I. Treatments for 
maintaining quality in shell eggs at ordinary 
temperatures, F. T. Rosser, W. H. Wuite, 
A. H. Woopcock, and D. A. FLETCHER. Can. 
J. Research 20 D, No. 3 (March 1942), pp. 
57-70. 

Investigations of 21 treatments for preserving 
eggs during unrefrigerated storage or for overseas 
shipment showed that both disinfection and a seal- 
ing treatment are needed for protection against 
spoilage. The best procedure was found to be 
conditioning with carbon dioxide to lower the pH, 
treating shell surfaces with a dimethylol urea to 
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reduce contamination, and sealing with vaseline 
to prevent both growth and entrance of contami- 
nants during subsequent storage. Double dipping 
in polyvinyl alcohol treated with dimethylol urea 
and packing oil-dipped eggs in moistureproof bags 
also gave good results in retaining quality.— 
E. H. D. 


Beating and baking properties of dried egg, E. B. 
BENNION, J. R. HAWTHORNE, and E. C. BATE- 
SmitH. J. Soc. Chem. Ind. 61, No. 2 (Feb. 
1942), pp. 31-34. 

Methods of evaluating the baking quality of 
dried whole egg were investigated. It was found 
that the volume of foam obtained by beating to- 
gether egg and sugar under specified conditions 
is an indication of the baking quality of the egg. 
The correlation between foam volume and baking 
quality is very close when a beater is used on a 
commercial scale; on the laboratory scale the 
correlation is less good, but a laboratory beating 
test which can serve as an approximate guide to 
the baking quality of egg is described. 

The dried egg is inferior to fresh or frozen eggs 
for baking, but a modified baking technique may 
make possible the production of sponge cakes of 
good quality from dried eggs.—E. H. D. 


Blackening of cooked potatoes—properties cf the 
pigment, H. W. Nuttinc. Food Research 7, 
No. 3 (May-June 1942), pp. 227-235. 

Some properties, including the ultraviolet ab- 
sorption spectra of melanin and of the pigments 
from blackened and nonblackened potatoes were 
compared. A gray pigment and a yellow, flavone- 
like pigment were separated from water extracts 
of discolored potatoes by chromatographic ad- 
sorption. A similar yellow pigment was obtained 
from nonblackened tubers. The properties of 
the gray pigment and the blackened portions from 
which it was separated were unlike those of the 
melanin from raw potatoes. The gray pigment 
was unstable and seemed to be related to the yel- 
low flavone derivative.—E. H. D. 


Iron content of potatoes as influenced by cooking 
method, M. C. Prunp and H. W. Nuttixc. 
Food Research 7, No. 3 (May-June 1942), pp. 
210-217. 

The total iron content of raw potatoes and of 
potatoes cooked by different methods was deter- 
mined by the orthophenanthroline method. The 
total iron content of raw Smooth Rural potatoes 
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averaged 0.81 mg per 100 gm. The cooked po- 
iatoes contained from 0.68 to 0.80 mg per 100 gm. 
The ionizable iron was from 90 to 100 per cent that 
of the total iron. 

There was no significant difference between the 
total iron content of the flesh of raw potatoes, of 
potatoes steamed after paring, and of those boiled 
whole but peeled after cooking. Pared potatoes 
that had been boiled whole, boiled in quarters, or 
soaked whole for six hours before boiling lost an 
average of 10 per cent of their iron during boiling. 
High concentrations of iron were found in the 
thick, crusty skins of baked potatoes. The ad- 
dition of salt to the water in which pared potatoes 
were boiled had no significant effect on the quan- 
tity of iron lost.—E. H. D. 


Microscopic studies of tissue of frozen fruits and 
vegetables, M. J. Cox and M. M. Mac- 
Masters. Food Research 7, No. 2 (March- 
April 1942), pp. 135-139. 
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Various products were frozen at —31°C, the 
temperature often used in locker plants, and on 
solid carbon dioxide at approximately —76°C. 
Peaches were frozen under 30 pounds pressure in 
the presence of either nitrogen, carbon dioxide 
gas, or air to determine the effect on the oxidative 
enzymes responsible for discoloration of the peach 
tissue. Sections of both thawed and fresh fruit 
and vegetable tissues were made and studied under 
the microscope. 

It was found that the color and texture of 
peaches can be preserved by quick freezing the 
sliced fruit in an atmosphere of nitrogen even in 
the absence of sirup. Carbon dioxide and air 
were less effective than nitrogen. Asparagus, 
strawberries, and sliced peaches frozen on solid 
carbon dioxide were superior to those frozen at 
—31°C. Cellular breakdown seemed to be due 
entirely to ice crystal formation and not to the 
forcing out of solution of gases upon freezing.— 
E. H. D. 


OPA’s Astounding Success 


This week the General Maximum Price Regulation was six months old. 
Characteristically, OPA brushed off the event without even so much as a press 
release. Nonetheless, plenty of significance may be attached to it, for scrutiny 
of the half-year period reveals trends of major importance. 

It’s OPA’s irreverence for formalities... that has made the majority of 
businessmen suspicious of Leon Henderson and his disciples. The common 
impression is that Henderson is operating a progressive school for bright, way- 
ward ...children who enthusiastically pore over economic problems, write 
diatribes about them, fog the diatribes up with legal jargon, and then expect 
the business world to live under such so-called rules. 

And yet, despite all the faults—real and imagined—that have been attributed 
to it, OPA has scored an astounding success with GMPR. 

Since General Max was born, the cost of living has risen a mere 1.6% (as | 
against about 5% in the preceding six months). 

Where OPA had actual control over prices, that portion of the index went 
into reverse, dropped 0.3% (as of the latest reckoning, which runs through 
September). Where OPA had no legal control, the index continued in its 
merry upturn, rose 4.7%. Statistically, OPA thus has a beautiful batting 
average—much better than expected. But, as everybody knows, it’s one 
thing to keep prices down when shelves are well-stocked, and quite another 
thing to repeat the feat when shelves are woefully bare of all stock. 

Here again, however, OPA shows evidence of being able to cope with the 
future. Today its views have jelled, its plans are much nearer practicality.— 
OPA Signposts, Business Week, October 31, 1942. : 
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HOUSING 


Contributed by Juliette Mayer of the University of Wisconsin 


EpitTor’s Note: 
year’s absence. 


With this issue housing abstracts return to the JouRNAL after a 
Miss Mayer, who now takes over, has a master’s degree in housing, 


followed by a year’s internship in housing in England. 


The battle of Detroit. V. Arsenal for democracy, 
B. Amipon. Survey Graphic 31, No. 4 (April 
1942), pp. 207, 220. 

The war brought to Detroit the conversion of 
the entire auto industry to war production at top 
speed, a shortage of houses in and near Detroit, 
and conversion of community services to handle 
wartime problems. 

By February 1942, the population of one Michi- 
gan township near Detroit where several defense 
plants are producing superweapons had increased 
from 8,000 to over 35,000. The only defense 
housing in the area on completion will take care of 
500 families. But in the meantime thousands of 
families of war workers live in trailer camps, tar- 
paper shacks, and in garages. 

Not only problems of housing but those of sani- 
tation, public health, and recreation face the com- 
munity, and so far no effective beginning has been 
made to solve these problems. 

The housing of war workers in Detroit itself is 
an acute problem. Detroit has the second largest 
federal housing project which provided 1,250 units 
this spring. This was primarily a slum-clearance 
project and as such involved demolishing an equal 
number of substandard units. Therefore, while 
there were strides made in comfort and higher 
housing standards, the project did not add to the 
total housing units in Detroit. 

The industries have brought in a large number of 
Negro workers, and these added to the existing 
Negro population in Detroit have brought new 
housing difficulties. 

A chart is given showing the growth of families 
and dwellings for 1930 to 1940. 


What housing for Willow Run? Architectural 
Record 92, No. 3 (Sept. 1942), pp. 51-54. 
How long will Willow Run war workers fight for 

space in busses? How long will busses continue 

operating? How long before there will be ade- 
quate housing? 

These are some of the questions which need to 
be answered in order to keep Willow Run at 
maximum speed of war production. 


Housing there has been caught in a mesh of 
priorities politics and of problems concerned with 
personalities, policies, production, water, trans- 
portation, walking distances, town lines, and party 
lines. In the meantime thousands of workers for 
the greatest of bomber plants live in shacks, tents, 
or trailers. 

So much opposition to a new and permanent 
town of Willow Run or Bomber City planned by 
the NHA was aroused that the situation was in- 
vestigated by the U. S. Senate and the WPB. 
Arguments presented to the Senate committee 
investigating dealt with water-supply problems, 
transportation problems, cost to government, 
scarcity of materials, visions of a ghost town, 
vulnerability to bombing. Arguments in favor of 
and against the proposed new city are given in the 
article. 

Later the FPHA made a new proposal to build 
2,500 instead of the original plan of 6,000 per- 
manent homes in Bomber City. If priorities for 
building are granted, the FPHA still will face 
Henry Ford’s threat to block the plan “by every 
legal means.”” The WPB has recommended that 
the private building program be permitted to go 
ahead, but that the Bomber City part of the 
public housing program be held up for further 
study. 


‘ 
The battle of the “prefabs.” Bus. Week, No. 676 

(Aug. 15, 1942), pp. 37-44. 

To speed up its housing, the government has 
been using the prefabricated-demountable house. 
Its demountability will soon be tested when several 
such houses will be taken down, moved, and re- 
assembled just outside Washington, D.C. Even 
the telephone and electric wire poles, water mains, 
and sewers will be moved to the new housing site. 

At present government contracts call for 43,188 
prefabricated-demountable houses to cost about 
$150,000,000. The entire housing program is for 
more than 300,000 homes costing around $1,700,- 
000,000 to be erected in 1942. Between the last 
of March and July 1, 31,862 units were ready for 
occupancy. 
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The war housing program has had many ob- 
stacles: heavy government machinery moving 
cautiously, the establishment of the National 
Housing Agency in February 1942 to head up all 
federal housing organizations, and the prejudice 
of the new management against factory prefabri- 
cation. The Federal Public Housing Authority 
(the agency actually building for the NHA) is 
against prefabrication at distant central plants 
but favors fabrication in shops on the building 
Site. But, to date, factory prefabrication pre- 
dominates. 

Because of union labor costs, factory-prefabbed 
houses cost somewhat more than do conventional 
houses under the government program. Some 
authorities say that the government prefabricated 
house which costs about $3,000 could be built and 
sold for $2,500 including profit if the construction 
work were done by nonunion workers. 

The article takes the reader through the in- 
tricate maze of government housing agencies and 
their officials, local housing authorities, pre- 
fabricated executives, the regional offices of the 
FPHA, the difficulties of letting contracts to the 
prefab house builder or to the general contractor, 
the crisis of supplies, priorities, and the War 
Production Board. 

Arguments for and against site fabrication and 
factory fabrication are summarized and the conclu- 
sion is that both systems have been tested suffi- 
ciently to justify survival. The big question 
remains—how these houses will stand up, what 
rating they will be given for postwar mortgages. 


Total war hits housing, H. M. Propper. Survey 
Graphic 31, No. 8 (Aug. 1942), pp. 341-344. 
The new war housing program arose from the 

need to furnish adequate housing for war workers 

at a price they could afford so as to avoid discon- 
tent of workers, high labor turnover, and loss of 
efficiency in output. 

The size of the program was calculated in the 
conventional way: estimating the migration of 
workers and their families, subtracting the num- 
ber of vacant dwelling units in the community, 
and thus determining the amount of new housing 
required. But that method of calculation no 
longer holds because of priorities. 

In the attempts to carry out the government’s 
war housing program there have been errors and 
inadequacies; there have been controversies 
between conflicting self-interest groups and Con- 
gress, and between Federal Housing officials and 
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private enterprise. Private enterprise, with the 
aid of liberalized FHA mortgage insurance, has 
not been able to produce as many houses as ex- 
pected. Government-built housing has lagged 
even more. 

With the reorganization of housing agencies 
under one head, the NHA, greater and quicker 
housing results might be expected were it not for 
material shortages and priority ratings. 

In an attempt to house a calculated 1,600,000 
migrating workers the following proposals are 
made: (1) cut down the number of families follow- 
ing the breadwinner, (2) “billet” single men and 
women in existing buildings, (3) have “war guest”’ 
campaigns to inspire families to take roomers, 
(4) convert buildings to dormitory use, and (5) 
remodel to provide some accommodations for 
larger families. Thus, existing buildings could 
be expected to provide almost one-half of the 
1,320,000 living accommodations calculated as 
the minimum required. 


Community activities in public housing projects. 
Mthly. Labor Rev. 54, No. 1 (Jan. 1942), pp. 
100-103. 

Tenant associations and resident councils have 
been active in planning and initiating tenant 
activities such as preschool and parent education, 
health and safety, resident newspapers, mutual 
benefit organizations, recreation, library and 
reading rooms. 

The U. S. Housing Authority of the Federal 
Works Agency reports that experience in three 
years of operation, in spite of some failures, has 
shown the value of tenant participation in organ- 
izing community activities. 


Housing and the increase in population, M. H. 
NaIGLes. Mthly. Labor Rev. 54, No. 4 (April 
1942), pp. 869-880. 

From information given in the Census of Hous- 
ing for 1940, it may be estimated that the number 
of nonfarm families increased by 4,503,000 be- 
tween 1930 and 1940. However, only 2,734,000 
new housekeeping units were constructed, so that 
1,769,000 families had to find homes in other than 
new units. (This number not provided for by new 
building may have been new families or existing 
families whose former units were taken over by 
new families.) 

Of these 1,769,000 families, 908,000 found units 
in residential structures erected before 1930; 
345,000 found “temporary” additional house- 
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keeping space in units classified as single dwellings 
(had ‘doubled up’’); 100,000 became permanent 
dwellers of automobile trailers; and 416,000 set 
up homes in backs of stores, barns, shacks, tents, 
box cars, caves, and other places listed as resi- 
dences when the enumeration was taken. 


Housing for war workers, K. R. Murpuy. Mthly. 
Labor Rev. 54, No. 6 (June 1942), pp. 1,257- 
1,277. 

This article presents the scope of housing for war 
workers in the USA. The war housing program 
was begun in the summer of 1940 to provide 
shelter for workers in defense areas and for families 
of enlisted men in the Army and Navy. By May 
1942, more than $1,334,000,000 had been ear- 
marked for federal projects for war workers. The 
program provides for approximately 400,000 dwell- 
ing units—in family dwellings, trailers, demount- 
able houses, and dormitory units in 43 states and 
the District of Columbia. As of March 1942, 
about two-fifths of the family units in public 
projects were ready for occupancy. 

In addition it has been estimated that private 
enterprise started 350,000 homes in defense areas 
in 1940 and 450,000 in 1941. 

Income is no longer a restriction, but civilian 
families with incomes adequate to pay the rentals 
of privately owned units are not eligible as tenants 
of public projects if private enterprise can meet 
the demand. 

One of the notable outcomes of war housing 
probably will be the mass production of houses, 
the production of the demountable house in pre- 
fabricating factories or at the building site. With 
these houses, postwar “ghost towns’ may be 
prevented. 

The “graded rent” system was used up toSep- 
tember 1941 for defense housing developments. 
This system provided that rentals (exclusive of 
utility charges) were to be in direct relation to the 
annual income of the main wage earner, regardless 
of the size of the unit required. The rentals 
ranged from 16 to 23 per cent of the annual income, 
averaging about 20 per cent. However, numerous 
considerations made it advisable to abolish the 
“vraded rent” system for the “space rent.’’ In 
the latter system, the chief consideration is the 
size of the dwelling. 

A mutual homeownership plan is being tried 
out in a few public war housing projects. This 
plan does away with the initial down payment 
and encourages workers to embark on homeowner- 
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ship by letting them make small monthly payments 
in lieu of rent. 


FPHA duration dormitories for industriak war 
workers. Architectural Record 92, No. 1 (July 
1942), pp. 44-46. 

Herein outlined is the FPHA’s duration dormi- 
tory scheme for workers who can leave their 
families for the duration of the war, for unmarried 
workers, or married, childless couples, when all 
other forms of housing fall short. 

In it centrally located sanitary units are flanked 
by either two or three sleeping-room wings. A 
heating unit is located in the central unit. 

The structure is worked out on a 4-foot modular 
scheme to make construction adaptable to various 
panel systems for such sections as floors, partitions 
in multiples of 4 feet. Floor plan and elevations 
are given. 


Rent control is not enough, C. Aprams. New 
Repub. 106, No. 11 (March 16, 1942), pp. 362- 
363. 

In March Price Administrator Henderson or- 
dered landlords of a million dwelling units to write 
their rents down to predefense levels. However, 
it will take something more than rent control anda 
housing reorganization (NHA) to keep housing 
from remaining production’s top failure. 

Rent control does not build houses; to be effec- 
tive it must be started before rents have soared, 
administrative policy must be sound, and housing 
under construction. Rent control is late; effective 
administration is held up by poor legislation; and 
housing is still a dream. 

Federal policy gave first place in defense hous- 
ing to private enterprise, which produced little 
housing and none for 70 per cent of war workers. 

When rents continued to rise, the government 
set up fair-rent committees who were to bring 
rents down through moral persuasion. When 
this failed Congress authorized rent control. The 
arbitrary nature of the enforcement provisions 
will show many inequities. 

There is little hope that rents can now be re- 
stored to prewar levels. Some reductions can be 
secured in defense areas, and rent control should 
be initiated in cities not yet on a boom. Rent 
control should be in the hands of the new NHA, for 
it has more ready access to information and to 
personnel; rents can be brought down faster 
through house construction than through rent- 
control efforts. 
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What to do for cooks, E. Puc. Modern Hosp. 

58, No. 6 (June 1942), p. 86. 

Selective service is fast depleting the supplies 
of trained kitchen personnel and bringing to dieti- 
tians more and more problems. Work schedules 
must be evolved for each worker so that food 
preparation and service may continue to go for- 
ward smoothly. It is essential that each employee 
know what is expected of, him, what the time 
schedule is, the actual working period, and the 
weekly time off duty. A well-organized manual 
should be available in the kitchen, containing 
information regarding proper preparation of food- 
stuffs, also accurate, tested recipes. Menus should 
be checked 24 hours in advance.— H. L. 


Summertime is ice cream time, S. M. GILLAM and 
M. BraeEunic. Modern Hosp. 59, No. 1 
(July 1942), pp. 86-87. 

Due to labor shortages and sugar rationing, 
institutions may find an advantage in manufac- 
turing their own ice cream on a small scale. Ice 
cream can be produced at a fairly low cost, with 
unskilled labor, and in a minimum of space by the 
use of the counter freezer with self-contained 
hardening cabinets and without installation of 
expensive equipment and a hardening room. A 
5-gallon freezer with a 100-gallon hardening 
cabinet would be adequate where the requirements 
are from 50 to 100 gallons a day. 

It is suggested that a pasteurized unflavored 
commercial basic mix be purchased with which 
flavoring may be blended and combinations of 
fruits, nuts, and the like may be used. The mix 
should be purchased according to specifications for 
milk fat and milk solids. Each gallon of ice 
cream with a 100 per cent overrun should have a 
net weight of not more than four and a half pounds, 
or eleven and a fourth pounds for a two-and-a-half- 
gallon can. 

Sherbets and water ices may be produced for 
as low as 30 cents per gallon. The cost of produc- 
ing ice cream may be estimated thus: one-half the 
cost of the mix plus five to ten cents for operating 
expense gives the total cost per gallon.—H. L. 


Save those vitamins, A. M. MACFARLANE. Mod- 
ern Hosp. 59, No. 1 (July 1942), p. 88. 
Methods suggested by research workers to pro- 


Contributed by Mary Lou Garmong, Helena Leahy, 
and Marion A. Wood of the New York State Col- 
lege of Home Economics, Cornell University 


duce foods rich in health-giving, energy-forming, 
and morale-building substances in the institution 
are as follows: avoid peeling, chopping, or shred- 
ding fruits and vegetables far in advance; peel 
away a minimum of surface and cut vegetables 
lengthwise rather than crosswise; cook vegetables 
quickly, remove from water when tender, use the 
cooking water for soups, gravies, and sauces; cook 
green vegetables in small quantities in an open 
kettle and use no soda; avoid stirring air into 
foods; do not sieve while hot. Do not defrost 
frozen foods before cooking; serve raw frozen 
fruits immediately; avoid frying foods rich in 
vitamins A, B, and C such as beef liver, fish roe, 
green peppers, oysters, red salmon, potatoes, lean 
pork, chicken, and tomatoes. Avoid long cooking 
processes; keep leftovers at 2 minimum, and do 
not store fresh vegetables and fruits for any length 
of time. Do not prepare fruit and vegetable 
juices long in advance of serving.—H. L. 


Hospitals tackle sugar ration problem with skill, 
conference reveals. Hosp. Mgt. 53, No. 6 
(June 1942), pp. 47-51. 

Results of an investigation as to how hospitals 
are meeting the sugar-rationing problem revealed 
a certain amount of uniformity as well as a great 
deal of ingenuity. 

Most hospitals manage rather well on 50 per 
cent of last year’s sugar supply. Some report 
that they use sirup and honey, buy more prepared 
desserts, serve more canned fruits, and place a 
smaller quantity of sugar in sugar shakers on their 
patients’ trays. 

A California hospital allows its employees but 
one teaspoonful of sugar per cup of tea and coffee, 
but does not curtail the amount for patients. A 
hospital in Texas requires its employees, except 
the student nurses, to bring ration cards. Some 
hospitals ask that sugar-ration cards be brought 
by the patients expecting to stay 10 days or longer. 
In a New Mexico hospital, the ration card is kept 
in the patient’s room and the coupon removed on 
the expiration date; in a Michigan hospital, the 
card is held with the patient’s bill. 

Other methods used to conserve sugar are as 
follows: the use of sugar for patients only, the 
reduction of sugar in most recipes, the sweetening 
of iced beverages before serving, serving fewer hot 
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breads and sweet rolls and more fruits and ice 
cream.—H. L. 


Meeting today’s problems, L. F. Cooper. Mod- 
ern Hosp. 58, No. 6 (June 1942), pp. 84-85. 
The dietitian must assume the role of teacher 

to meet the demand for knowledge about foods. 

She must be able to handle the volunteer workers 

upon whom she is dependent, also the untrained, 

paid workers whom she employs by necessity. 

Food costs must be controlled; high standards 

must be maintained. 

Menus must be planned more carefully and must 
include reasonably priced, palatable dishes. Sub- 
stitutes and less costly foods may have to be used. 
Waste must be kept at a minimum, and rationed 
foods must be conserved. 

Older employees may be used to help train new 
workers while the efforts of all must be enlisted 
to maintain equipment in good condition. Young 
women must be encouraged to enter the dietetic 
field, and hospitals providing approved training 
should try to enlarge their classes in order to 
contribute to the health needs of the nation.— 
H. L. 


Frozen eggs find friends, N. CLAUSEN. Modern 

Hosp. 59, No. 1 (July 1942), p. 87. 

Uniform quality eggs may be assured throughout 
the year by the use of “spring laid,” grain-belt 
frozen eggs. They come already shelled and are 
packed in 10-pound and 30-pound cans as whole 
eggs, whites, or yolks. The freezing plants are 
located in the rural egg production centers chiefly 
in the middle-western grain belt. 

Frozen eggs should be thawed at room tempera- 
ture before being used. If they must be thawed 
rapidly, it is desirable to place the can in running 
water with the temperature not exceeding 80°F. 
Eggs should not be thawed near a stove or radiator 
or in hot water because of the danger of coagula- 
tion taking place. After they are thawed eggs 
are handled in the same manner as fresh-shelled 
eggs. Approximately 10 average eggs make one 
pound of frozen eggs.—H. L. 


Thorough planning eased Oklahoma hospital’s 
kitchen remodeling, J. M. MELGAARD. Hosp. 

M gt. $4, No. 1 (July 1942), pp. 50-53. 

A four-year remodeling project of the University 
Hospital kitchen, serving 1,200 meals, is described 
in detail. The article is cont*aued in the August 
issue. 
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The following 14 points of modern kitchen plan- 
ning considered are as follows: modern kitchen 
equipment, step-saving arrangement, comfortable 
working heights, plenty of hot water and steam, 
adequate storage space, adequate lighting, scientif- 
ic ventilation, sanitary surfaces, compact working 
areas, laborsaving machines, direct food service 
transportation, adequate communication, proper 
garbage disposal, and harmonious decorative 
treatment.—H. L. 


Practices that produce profits, V. A. HARRISON. 
Restaurant Mgt. 51, No. 1 (July 1942), pp. 
40-41. 

The following practices have been used by the 
Milan Cafeterias to increase patronage and reduce 
operation costs: (1) give close attention to every 
problem that arises and find a satisfactory solu- 
tion before going on; (2) speed up the service by 
having individual portions of salads, desserts, 
meats, and some breads ready to serve when the 
line forms; (3) maintain better prices for meats by 
serving a side dish with some of them; (4) reduce 
the number of serving dishes to give a smaller 
inventory and make for ease of handling. 

Catering for special functions such as bridge 
clubs and increasing supper trade by advertising 
and by making a strong bid for family business 
have helped to increase patronage without adding 
to the heavy noon hour. 

Stabilizing the menus by rotating each year and 
by using simple terms, and considering standards 
for quality rather than price and buying accord- 
ingly are other profitable practices.—M. L. G. 


Depreciation of food service equipment, M. E. 
TERRELL. J. Am. Diet. Assocn. 18, No. 6 
(June 1942), pp. 379-381. 

Thrifty handling of food-service equipment 
requires farsighted plans for keeping the equip- 
ment in repair and for ultimately replacing it. 
These items appear in the budget as operating 
cost and replacement. Since situations, even in 
similar institutions, are rarely identical, all the 
contributing factors must be taken intoconsidera- 
tion in determining the most suitable time for 
purchasing new items. 

Two studies serve to indicate that the rate of 
depreciation varies considerably. In one study, 
china and glassware were found to depreciate 50 
per cent; dining room furniture, 7 per cent; kitchen 
equipment and machinery, 10 per cent; kitchen 
utensils, 25 per cent. In the other study, kitchen 
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machines showed a range of depreciation from 2.9 
to 7.96 per cent; china and glassware, about 24 
per cent; silverware, about 11 per cent. 

Records based on institutional kitchen operation 
of equipment in terms of normal use or hours of 
service are not generally available. 

Dietitians responsible for institution kitchens 
may do much to foresee and provide for their 
needs by watching records, comparing with others 
in their profession, and forecasting requirements.— 
M. A. W. 


A plan for meeting commodity needs in wartime, 
M. E. O’Connor. J. Am. Diet. Assocn. 18, 
No. 8 (Aug. 1942), pp. 515-517. 

The solution of the problem of purchasing, 
processing, and serving of food and the control 
of the items that are concerned with the food 
services calls for planning and the exchange of 
information and experiences. Such a program 
includes: (1) taking inventory of stock, both com- 
modities and equipment, and subdividing these 
records into two parts—essential and surplus— 
followed by distributing the surplus where needed; 
(2) listing of needs for a one-, two-, or three-year 
period under three subheads: vital, important, and 
desirable. Each item in these groupings and every 
substitute or alternative commodity for it is placed 
on an index card with pertinent information. 
Thus a use index is set up for making purchases 
according to need and availability. 

A medium of exchange for information should 
be instituted for members of a group with similar 
problems of purchasing supplies.—M. A. W. 


Academic preparation of the dietitian as a teacher, 
L. Rust. J. Am. Diet. Assocn. 18, No. 9 
(Sept. 1942), pp. 575-577. 

The dietitian is a teacher, since a teacher is 
defined as one who guides or leads others. College 
education courses for home economics teachers, 
in general, do not prepare dietitians for teaching. 
A teaching methods course with prerequisites of 
general psychology and approximately 15 semester 
hours of foods and nutrition with at least one 
laboratory course in institution management have 
been found highly satisfactory for dietetic students. 
A course in personnel management is also desir- 
able. 

At Kansas State College the first step in develop- 
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ing an educational course for dietitians was to 
ascertain the teaching needs and responsibilities 
of student and staff dietitians. The chief dieti- 
tians of hospitals where students from this college 
had trained, as well as student and staff dietitians, 
were questioned. The information was compiled 
and the course planned in three units: (1) organ- 
izing the courses on why the dietitian is a teacher 
of home economics, her responsibilities, how she 
decides what to teach in a course, how she deter- 
mines objectives for programs and courses, how 
she allocates subject matter according to objec- 
tives, and how she organizes subject matter into 
units, (2) planning the teaching and making de- 
tailed lesson plans, (3) making the teaching 
effective, selecting textbooks in the various courses 
that the dietitian may teach, making guide sheets 
for students and instruction sheets for employees, 
giving individual instruction to patients and 
employees, evaluating the teaching, managing 
classes, equipping classrooms, and using illustra- 
tive material in teaching. 

This teaching methods course is best offered in 
the senior year. Whether given by a member of 
the education staff or a “‘subject-matter’”’ person, 
the teacher should be adequately prepared and 
vitally interested in each field and the course so 
taught that it is interesting and vital.—M. A. W. 


Positive portioning: Key to food conservation and 
control. Am. Restaurant Mag. 26, No. 9 (Sept. 
1942), pp. 36-37. 

Necessity for conservation, the probability of 
more rationing, and the current shortage of experi- 
enced help have made the restaurateur more than 
ever conscious of accurate portioning. 

For portioning of products that may be weighed, 
use a portion scale; for products measured by vol- 
ume, cups, casseroles, and ice-cream dippers may 
be used. 

With smaller entrees necessary now, emphasis 
should be placed on side dishes and garnishes of 
greens and relishes which may be served in souffié 
cups and make an inexpensive but attractive 
addition. Souffié cups are very good for uniform 
servings of such foods as marmalade, jellies, apple- 
sauce, cole slaw. These cups make it simpler for 
the person serving as they are uniform in size 
and may be filled in advance of the rush period.— 
M. L. G. 
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From the Edztor’s Basket .. . 


Nursing Education. Colleges and universities 
“can do much more than they are now doing to 
help in recruiting and preparing nurses for national 
service,” says George F. Zook, president of the 
American Council on Education, in his foreword 
to the 35-page booklet “Nursing Education for 
National Service,” which may be bought for 25 
cents from the Council’s headquarters, 744 Jackson 
Place, Washington, D.C. It is a summary of the 
main points brought out in reports and discussions 
at the January 26 and 27, 1942, conference of col- 
lege and university administrators and nursing 
educators in New York City, plus materials which 
participants felt would be of value to institutions 
which are co-operating in nursing education. 


Orientation to Defense. ‘Experiment Station 
Research on War Problems in the Home’”’ is the 
title of a 36-page publication of the USDA, dealing 
with home economics research throughout the fiscal 
year 1940-41. This type of material has usually 
been issued as part of the annual Report on the 
Agricultural Experiment Stations but is now put 
out in a separate pamphlet for use of teachers, 
extension workers, and leaders of adult education. 
As the authors, Sybil Smith and Georgian Adams, 
comment, ““The year under review was one in which 
preparedness on the home front was emphasized, 
with a gradual orientation of all research in the 
direction of national security and defense.” 10 
cents. Superintendent of Documents, Washing- 
ton, D. C. 


Land-Grant Potpourri. The extension services 
of the land-grant colleges have been turning out 
some excellent materials during the last year. 

From Kansas State College comes a 64-page 
bulletin, “Your Wardrobe Needs: Construction 
Principles,” by M. Christine Wiggins—attractive 
in format, generously illustrated, as well as helpful 
in content. From Maine there’s a 24-page report 
on a study made by Estelle Nason and Gladys 
Gallup, “Effectiveness of Extension Methods of 
Teaching Home Economics,”—also attractive in 
format as well as valuable in content. 

““A Mobile Kitchen” by Katharine Harris, Ella 
Cushman, and Margaret Florea is a Cornell bulle- 
tin of 8 pages put out to show how to construct a 
truck kitchen from which in an emergency 500 


persons could be served a one-dish meal; cost of 
kitchen, $262. Also listed is equipment for serving 
a complete, simple meal to 150 persons. 

From Nebraska comes a leaflet, “Nebraska 
Foods Rich in Minerals and Vitamins,” which may 
suggest to nutritionists elsewhere the idea of get- 
ting out similar wall charts using only foods grown 
locally—useful as people are planning their gardens. 

The University of Minnesota now has a 16-page 
bulletin, “Dry Skim Milk: Its Value and Use,” 
by Blanche Agrell and Virginia Anderson, under 
the direction of Isabel Noble. Ten pages are 
devoted to recipes. 


For Better Rural Living. The study by Dorothy 
Dickins of 310 young, white farm families in the 
poorer agricultural areas of Mississippi has been 
published as an 18-page bulletin of the State’s 
Agricultural Experiment Station, State College, 
Mississippi. Its title, “Improving Levels of Liv- 
ing of Tenant Families.” 

Dr. Dickins studied 100 farm-owner families, 
117 share-renter families, and 93 share-cropper 
families, in all of which the wife was 17 to 35 years 
of age. The incomes of the first group averaged 
$790; the second, $577; and the last, $484. 

She concludes with a brief discussion of ways in 
which tenant families could raise their standards 
of living. 


“Better Rural Yards.” A 54-page booklet (35 
cents) bearing this title was published in the spring 
as one of a series growing out of the University of 
Florida project in applied economics made possible 
by grants from the Alfred P. Sloan Foundation. 
It is planned as a reader for ninth-graders, to 
show children of that age group how attractive 
yards can be achieved, and through the children 
to improve rural living conditions. 

This “applied economics project” is shared by 
the College of Education, the School of Architec- 
ture and Allied Arts, and the College of Engineer- 
ing at the University and the public schools which 
consented to use the educational materials. Aim 
of the entire experiment is to discover whether 
school instruction in the ideas and methods of 
improving housing conditions actually does bring 
better homes and, if improvement follows, how 
much. 
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The experimenters, of course, hope through the 
schools to develop better housing standards among 
low-income families by showing means of improve- 
ment and sources of helpful materials. 

Already this year 12 different publications have 
been issued, each of which can be purchased by 
writing to Operating Committee, Sloan Project in 
Applied Economics, 317 Yonge Building, Uni- 
versity of Florida, Gainesville. Home economists 
in extension work, in the Farm Security program, 
and in rural high schools would find the material 
worth study and might well wish to use it or 
introduce it to their colleagues in the lower grades. 

The titles of publications, the grade level of the 
materials, their propaganda aim where not obvious, 
and the prices of the booklets are as follows: “Busy 
Betty,” pre-primer, to make the child a willing 
helper at home, 45 cents; “Happy Helpers,” 
primer, to get child co-operation in keeping the 
house clean, 50 cents; “A Garden Is Fun,’ first 
reader, 45 cents; ““A New House Is Fun,” second 
grade, to outline good housing standards, 45 cents; 
“Jack Rabbit,” primary grades, to encourage 
screening and painting houses and beautifying 
yards, 35 cents; “Johnny Makes a Come Back,” 
intermediate grades, to educate as to hookworm 
disease, 20 cents; “A Tragedy at Willow Marsh,” 
intermediate, to educate as to malaria, bring 
mosquito control, screening of homes, 20 cents; 
“Some Construction Activities,” guide sheets for 
use of teachers concerned with home improvement, 
all grades, 50 cents; “Low-Cost Homes for Florida,” 
secondary schools, to give designs, construction 
notes, and inexpensive improvements for expand- 
ing homes for growing families, 50 cents; “Building 
a House,” sixth grade, 35 cents. 

The twelfth publication is “Evaluating Rural 
Housing” by Dr. Charles I. Mosier, 50 cents. 


Historic Cooking of the Southwest. Whoever is 
interested in the cookery of our American South- 
west will be glad to know of “Historic Cookery” 
by Mrs. Fabiola C. de Baca Gilbert, county exten- 
sion agent of New Mexico. The recipes collected 
into this 20-page booklet are Indian, Spanish, and 
Mexican—or a combination of the three. The 
revised edition came out last May. 


Spleen Stew. The last part of a new publica- 
tion of the Bureau of Home Economics, ‘Meat for 
Thrifty Meals,” may have more interest for home 
economists than the first, now that we are into the 
share-the-meat campaign with its emphasis on 
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“spreading the meat flavor” and on using “the 
variety meats,” as campaigners have rechristened 
such things as kidneys, tail, and brains. Here are 
found recipes for such dishes as spleen stew, 
breaded brains, broiled tripe. Authors are Lucy 
M. Alexander and Fanny Walker Yeatman. Just 
reading the recipes, both in the front and in the 
back, makes one’s mouth water. 


Postlude to “Hidden Hunger.” A reel of 
straight nutrition material has been added to the 
film “Hidden Hunger” and the whole thing 
brought out in 16 mm size with sound track for 
nontheatrical use. A teachers’ nutrition manual 
and quiz which goes with it may be used as a basis 
for a brief nutrition course or as supplementary 
material. Available for transportation costs. 
Bookings handled by Swift & Company, Union 
Stock Yards, Chicago, the firm which provided 
the funds for production of the film, although it 
contains no commercial material. 


“Food After Forty.” Fine to pass out in adult 
nutrition classes is this chatty booklet written 
by Mary Swartz Rose for Hygeia, now available 
free at any Prudential Insurance Company office. 


Food in Hawaii. ‘Food for Health in Hawaii” is 
a new 50-cent bulletin of the Hawaii Agricultural 
Experiment Station. The authors are Carey D. 
Miller and Helen Yonge Lind. The publication is 
attractive, interesting, and nutritionally valuable. 


How the British Do It. Two British publica- 
tions are of interest this side of the ocean: “Food 
Values in Wartime” by Violet G. Plimmer (40 
cents) and “Cookery Under Rations” by M. Pear- 
son and M. M. Mitchell (40 cents). Available 
through Longmans, Green and Co., Inc., 
New York. 


Source Materials in Hygiene. College teachers 
of hygiene will be interested to know of a mimeo- 
graphed publication of 50 pages, ‘‘A List of Source 
Materials for Teachers of College Hygiene,” com- 
piled by the American Student Health Association 
with the co-operation of the Metropolitan Life 
Insurance Company. Available through the in- 
surance company—single copies free. 


Mrs. Armstrong Enlists. ‘How to Win on the 
Home Front” by Helen Dallas is a narrative- 
exposition which tells of a Mrs. Armstrong’s plan- 
ning to cut the expenditures of her family of four 
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by 10 per cent so as to buy war bonds. Rationing, 
price control, credit control, meal budgeting for 
health, and other home management problems are 
all discussed as they affect this typical American 
family. A 10-cent, 32-page pamphlet of the Pub- 
lic Affairs Committee, 30 Rockefeller Plaza, New 
York City. 


“The Negro and the War.” Winchester 
[Repeating Arms] Company employs about 16,000 
persons in its New Haven plant; almost 1,200 of 
them are Negroes....The company has been 
known as an employer of Negroes for years. The 
mystery of why the whites and blacks get along 
so well at the Winchester plant isn’t difficult to 
explain. Both Negroes and whites are hired, and 
that is all.” 

So write Earl Brown and George R. Leighton, 
authors of ‘““The Negro and the War,” a new 10- 
cent Public Affairs Pamphlet (address above). 
They present in popular style the history of dis- 
crimination against the Negro, his contributions 
both to war and to peacetime work, and his status 
today. The blundering policy of the present Ad- 
ministration is discussed, as are the success of such 
companies as Swift and Company, Ford Motor 
Company, American Radiator Company in hiring 
Negroes for jobs in all levels of skill. 

The writers list things employers, workers, and 
citizens can do to help improve conditions for this 
minority group and thus make democracy more 
than an empty word. 


Relax and Live! The effects of tension and 
fatigue and how to avoid them are presented in 
popular fashion in ‘‘Relaxation to the Rescue,” a 
50-cent booklet published by the Woman’s Press 
(YWCA), New York City. 


Party Plans. A 70-page, 50-cent booklet, ‘‘Par- 
ties Plus,” has been put out by the National Rec- 
reation Association, 315 Fourth Avenue, New 
York City. Included are suggestions for handling 
both large and small groups and for activities 
between courses of a banquet. 


“Playthings.”” Household Finance Corporation, 
919 North Michigan Avenue, Chicago, has a new 
36-page Better Buymanship bulletin of this title 
which discusses playthings for all ages. 
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The National Labor Policy. Robert R. R. 
Brooks of Williams College, now on loan to WPB, 
is author of a recent informative, 15-page, 25-cent 
pamphlet, “‘National Labor Policy and Total De- 
fense,” published by the American Council on 
Public Affairs, Washington, D. C. 

It is a clearcut presentation of the administra- 
tion’s labor policy, worth reading especially by 
those who are worried by strikes and who through 
newspaper publicity have an exaggerated notion 
of their extent. 


Social Hygiene Films. Want to help in the 
campaign against venereal disease by sponsoring 
a film showing or two on the subject? You can 
usually borrow the films from your city or state 
department of health. Or write the American 
Social Hygiene Association, Inc., 1790 Broadway, 
New York City. 

Among the one-reel films now available for use 
with general audiences of senior high school age and 
up and renting for $5 a day are: “In Defense of the 
Nation” which shows community responsibility 
for cleaning up unwholesome conditions near army 
camps, naval bases, and war industries; “With 
These Weapons’—the story of syphilis—which 
recites the dramatic history of the conquest of the 
disease; ‘Health Is a Victory”—the story of the 
fight against gonorrhea—in which the doctor of an 
industrial plant tells workers about the disease; 
“Plain Facts About Syphilis and Gonorrhea,” 
which describes the diseases more in detail than do 
the others. 


Don’t Sock Him! ‘Unfortunately, there is a 
common misconception that a ‘sock in the jaw’ is 
the best answer” to the problem of the hysterical, 
panicky person. Instead, treat him “‘as you would 
a small child who is terrified—kindly but very 
firmly.” 

So advise two little booklets distributed by the 
New York City Committee on Mental Hygiene of 
the State Charities Aid Association, 105 East 22d 
Street, New York City. They are titled “Morale 
in War-Time” and “Notes for Air Raid Wardens 
Concerning Civilian Morale and Panic.” Though 
prepared for defense speakers and for wardens, 
they contain excellent material foranyone. Price: 
10 cents for single copies, 5 cents in quantities of 
25 or more. 
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The Chairman Speaks 


Planning ahead for the coming year with its in- 
creasing needs and opportunities, the homemaking 
department of the AHEA anticipates another 
active season. We know you in the active home- 
making clubs will be doing interesting and impor- 
tant things this year which will help in the war 
effort and we want to know about them. Well- 
organized homemaking groups working and plan- 
ning together offer unlimited possibilities for service 
and professional growth. Twenty per cent more 
members and every member at work are the nation- 
wide goals of the AHEA for 1942-43. May we 
count on you to help make this an outstanding year 
for the homemaking department? 


GRACE KIRKPATRICK, Chairman 


Twelve Active Groups 


Work in the 12 active homemaking groups of 
the AHEA is now going forward at full speed. Ac- 
tivities recently reported to the chairman follow: 


Portland Euthenics Club 


This club has launched a nutrition education 
project for mothers of preschool children. Mem- 
bers have taught 10-hour nutrition courses at the 
eight visiting nurses’ clinics to which mothers bring 
their children for examination. Other members 
have conducted a nursery school for the children 
of mothers attending the classes. Still others have 
made gay nutrition scrapbooks for the clinics, with 
colored pictures illustrating food facts. These 
scrapbooks were then reproduced in quantity by 
Girl Scouts and Girl Reserves—thereby interesting 
still another age group in the study of nutrition. 


Seattle Euthenics Club 

Members are serving in the “Yankee Bar,” a 
canteen for servicemen organized by the city’s 
Home Economics Women in Business; the home- 
makers carry on the work during hours that the 
businesswomen are employed. Others assist in 
the city’s Consumer Center. A third club service 
is repairing discarded furniture and furnishings for 
recreational centers for servicemen. Consumer 


education, however, is the primary activity this 
year; subjects covered include nutrition, textiles, 
food, and canning. 


District of Columbia 

The homemakers section of the DCHEA has for 
one new project furnishing a recreation room for 
servicemen at Bolling Field. Last year the sec- 
tion’s major activity was taking refresher nutrition 
courses to prepare members for teaching and can- 
teen work. This year the members are continuing 
their nutriticn teaching and their canteen services. 
A third activity is handicraft, helping members 
make for themselves as many products as possible 
and thus refrain from competing for the rapidly 
dwindling supply of goods on the market. 


And Others 


Some of the homemakers club members of the 
Ohio Home Economics Association are at work on 
a new project sponsored by the Cleveland home 
economists and the American Theater Wing, a 
Stage Door Canteen. The CHEA has charge of 
all food for it. 

The State College (Pennsylvania) group organ- 
ized a community canning center last summer, 
equipped with pressure cookers and an autoclave 
for canning victory garden surpluses, and super- 
vised the canning done there. This fall, clothing 
conservation has the spotlight. Each member has 
listed garments which her children have outgrown; 
these lists are compiled into a master list with 
names and telephone numbers of the women hav- 
ing the garments for exchange, and the list is circu- 
lated among club members. Another service being 
planned is a clothing clinic to which anyone in the 
community may bring garments with the remodel- 
ing of which she wants help. 

As we go to press the remaining seven clubs have 
not reported yet upon their programs of work for 
the year. These include the LaSalle County 
(Illinois) group, the homemakers branch of the 
Montana Home Economics Association, the Madi- 
son (Wisconsin) Home Economics Ciub, the Mil- 
waukee Homemakers Club, the Moscow (Idaho) 
group, the Gregg County (Texas) Homemakers 
Club, and the Minnesota Twin City Homemakers 
Club. 
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General 


National Nutrition Advisory Committee. Con- 
ferences during the September 28 and 29 meeting 
of the Committee in Washington were divided into 
two groups. In one members learned of develop- 
ments in the national nutrition program; in the 
other they discussed the present nutrition program 
and made recommendations for its development. 
Much of the discussion centered around the 
“Share the Meat” campaign. The AHEA was 
represented by Elizabeth Guilford. 

Food and Nutrition Abstracts. Biological Ab- 
stracts announces the establishment of a new, 
independently published section, “Specially As- 
sembled Abstracts of Food and Nutrition 
Research,” to be initiated in January 1943. In- 
quiries should be addressed to Biological Abstracts, 
University of Pennsylvania, Philadelphia. 

Elsie Stark Honored. Elsie Stark of The Best 
Foods, Inc., was one of 14 women in the New 
York area presented with the emblem of the 
Union of American Women in recognition of her 
encouragement over a period of years of the 
Union’s Good Neighbor Policy. The presentation 
ceremony took place on April 15 at the Museum 
of Modern Art, New York City. 


Nebraska 


Nebraska Home Economics Association. The 
Association has the support of the state defense 
council in the work of four of its major active 
committees: nutrition, clothing conservation, con- 
sumer interests, and health and medical care. The 
chairmen of these are, respectively, Ruth Leverton, 
Louise Enochs, Muriel Smith, and Elin Anderson. 

State Department of Education. Rose Wanek, 
state supervisor of vocational home economics 
education, is a member of the state Wartime Com- 
mission. 

Mrs. Rhea Keeler, until recently in teacher- 
training work in Kansas, is now assistant state 
supervisor of home economics education. 

At the one-day conferences for new homemaking 
teachers held during October further adjustments 
in homemaking programs to make them meet 
better community problems brought by the war 
were considered. 

University of Nebraska. Graduate students in 
nutrition are conducting a “cook’s clinic,” under 
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the direction of Rebekah Gibbons and Ruth 
Leverton, for 95 men students doing light house- 
keeping. In addition to helping the men with 
their nutrition problems, the clinic helps the women 
develop skill in presenting nutrition information in 
acceptable form to lay groups. 

Arnold E. Baragar has been granted leave of 
absence to assist in setting up standards for con- 
sumers’ goods in the OPA in Washington, D. C. 

Ruth Leverton was one of the speakers at the 
University’s annual faculty homecoming dinner 
in October. She discussed her research in 
nutrition. 

Grace Margaret Morton’s book The Aris of 
Costume and Personal Appearance is expected 
from the press soon. 

Florence Buxman, ’35, is now with the household 
appliances department of McCall’s Magazine. 

Farm Security Administration. The FSA’s 
wartime program makes it possible for the small 
farmer to work on the nation’s food-production 
line. 

A recent spot check was made of 535 standard 
FSA borrowers and of 507 Food-for-Freedom 
borrowers to compare production over the period 
from March 1, 1941, to September 1, 1941, with 
that from March 1, 1942, to September 1, 1942. 
Both groups showed excellent increases in pro- 
duction this year, but the Food-for-Freedom 
families showed higher percentage increases in all 
items than did the standard borrowers. 

Sandhill Medical Co-operative. A co-operative 
health association has been formed in Thomas 
County and vicinity through the efforts of local 
and state health planning committees. The 2,500 
people living in this area of 1,000 square miles of 
ranching country had been without medical serv- 
ices for years. Now families contributing $30 
a year to the association will benefit from the medi- 
cal care, drugs, and preventive measures that a 
general practitioner aided by a public health 
nurse can provide. County commissioners have 
agreed to give funds for the medical care of indigent 
and low-income families. The doctor and nurse 
will be located in Thedford, the center of the 
area, but will spend a morning a week in each of 
the five small communities of the area. The State 
Department of Health is making a grant toward 
the public health work that the physician and 
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nurse will do. The plan is approved by the state 
medical society. This is the second co-operative 
set up through the health study sponsored by the 
University of Nebraska, the Farm Foundation, 
and the AHEA. 


Nevada 

Nevada Home Economics Association. At the 
first fall meeting in September, presided over by 
Mrs. Alice B. Marsh, a report of the Boston meet- 
ing of the AHEA was given by Mildred Swift, 
recently appointed head of the home economics 
department at the University of Nevada. 

Las Vegas has organized a home economics group 
of 13 members. 

State Nutrition Committee. Committee ac- 
tivities being carried on in co-operation with other 
agencies include the Red Cross nutrition and 
canteen classes, the marketing administration’s 
commodity and penny-milk distribution, the WPA- 
sponsored school lunch programs, and other forms 
of defense work. Mrs. Mary Stilwell Buol of the 
Extension Service and Mildred Swift serve as 
chairman and secretary, respectively, of the com- 
mittee. Mrs. Nellie Bails is the treasurer. 

University of Nevada. Sarah L. Lewis retired 
last spring as head of the home economics depart- 
ment and is now living in Corvallis, Oregon. Her 
successor, Mildred Swift, formerly was head of 
the home economics department at the University 
of Akron. 

Office of Price Control. Teachers, extension 
workers, and homemakers are represented among 
the women who have taken a course of training 
in price control in order that they may be informed 
on the principles of this program and hence may 
offer their services as speakers to interpret the pro- 
gram to the general public. Consumer buying is 
included in this unit. 

Vocational Homemaking Teachers’ Conference. 
Twenty-six homemaking teachers attended the 
17th State Vocational Homemaking Teachers’ 
Conference at the University of Nevada from 
August 24 to 28. Its purpose was to help teachers 
improve their instructional programs and re-orient 
their courses to meet the war emergency. 

Speakers included Mildred Bray, state superin- 
tendent of public instruction, who spoke on “Re- 
sponsibilities of Homemaking Teachers in the 
Education Program,” and R. B. Jeppson, state 
director, who discussed “Some Aspects of Voca- 
tional Training.” Dr. William G. Barrett, San 
Francisco psychiatrist, led the discussion of “Men- 
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tal Hygiene and Its Application to Family Life 
Education.” Susan M. Burson of the U. S. Office 
of Education led the discussions of “Problems 
Confronting Individuals and Families Because of 
the War” and “Ways and Means of Adapting the 
Homemaking Program to Best Meet the Needs of 
Families.” 

Other specialists on the program were Mrs. 
Mary Buol of the Extension Service, who discussed 
“Home Canning and Drying Practical to Nevada 
Situations,” and C. A. Wright of the Singer Sewing 
Machine Company, who conducted a workshop 
on the care and repair of sewing machines. 

Management Conference. Bertha V. Akin, 
state supervisor of home economics education, 
presided at a one-day conference of all agencies in 
the state that are assisting families with manage- 
ment problems. A united effort is to be made to 
pool resources and services to avoid duplication of 
effort in passing on information and helping more 
families adjust their living to war conditions. The 
appointment of an integrated committee of repre- 
sentatives from each organization interested in 
management problems will be the first step in the 
plan to co-ordinate the work of all organizations. 


New York 

New York Home Economics Association. The 
Association plans to issue three Newsletters this 
year instead of two, and one district is publishing 
a mimeographed news sheet. 

Buffalo State Teachers College. The following 
home economics graduates are now connected with 
the WAAC: Lt. Frances Holbrook, ’23, on the 
headquarters staff in Washington; Lt. Betty 
Mallue, ’40; and Theresa Coppola, ’33, Rosanna 
Chad, ’40, and Kay Burlingame, ’40, now in train- 
ing. Lt. Kathleen Barber, ’37, is in charge of a 
unit of nurses at Base Hospital No. 23. 

Phi Upsilon Omicron’s drive for funds for a 
library for the Home Management House in honor 
of Myrtle V. Caudell, former head of the home 
economics department, had netted about 135 
volumes of general interest by mid-October. A 
bookplate, designed by an art student for the col- 
lection, symbolizes traditions of Phi U and home 
economics. 

By decorating store windows as a living room ex- 
hibit, several students in the housing course are 
co-operating with the Goodwill Industries in their 
annual antique sale. 

Several students taking the course The Child in 
the Family are helping in the child-care center set 
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up at the Curtiss-Wright plant for the care of 
children whose mothers are working in the plant. 
Other students are assisting in the WPA nursery 
schools and private schools which are keeping 
children while their mothers work. 

At Woodlawn, one of the student teaching cen- 
ters, Elsie Gisel is teaching a junior home eco- 
nomics course to a mixed group of boys and girls. 

Cornell University. Olga Brucher became head 
of the home economics department at Rhode 
Island State College the first of September. 

Undergraduate registration this year in the 
New York State College of Home Economicsshows 
an increase of over 3 per cent above last year’s. 

A course in Nutrition and Health, conducted 
by Charlotte Young, is offered without prerequi- 
sites to all students on the campus. 

The committee on Student War Service has 
issued a 16-page pamphlet entitled “Cornell 
Women in War.” Requirements for many types 
of jobs are described. 

A second state-wide mass-feeding training school 
was conducted for three days in October by the 
department of institution management. Seventy 
women with home economics degrees came from 
all parts of the state for instruction to enable them, 
in turn, to teach courses in mass feeding in their 
communities. 

Skidmore College. Skidmore this year has the 
largest total registration and the largest fresh- 
man and senior classes in its history. The home 
economics enrollment is the largest in the 
technical departments. The home _ economics 
courses are geared to wartime conditions. 

The College has been designated by the U. S. 
Office of Education to serve a six-county area as 
one of 15 Key Centers of War Education and 
Activity in New York State. The Skidmore 
Library is serving as the Library of War Informa- 
tion for the area. 

Syracuse University. Mrs. Ethel Hoover 
Brooks, a New York City designer who formerly 
taught at the Minneapolis Institute of Art, has 
been appointed associate professor of applied art. 

Teachers College, Columbia University. 
Teachers College offered a Conference-Course on 
War Housing Management from June 26 to 30, 
which brought together some 75 persons, 30 of 
whom held positions in public housing or war 
housing management. The Conference was open 
also to persons not then employed in housing 
but with experience in housing or property manage- 
ment that would qualify them for civil-service 


examinations in public housing management. The 
sessions included discussions led by some 25 spe- 
cialists and field trips to 5 housing enterprises in 
the New York City region. Instruction was under 
the direction of Benjamin R. Andrews and of James 
Felt and Gladys A. LaFetra, technical chairmen. 


North Dakota 


Extension Service. As part of the Service’s 
wartime program, homemakers clubs in each of the 
51 counties are studying a victory project con- 
sisting of three phases: “Clothing Problems in a 
Global War,” “Feeding the Family in Wartime,” 
and “Care of Furnishings and Equipment” and 
“Avoiding Home Accidents.” Between Septem- 
ber 15, 1942, and June 1, 1943, leader training on 
these subjects will be given in all counties. Litera- 
ture is being reduced to brief leaflets for wider dis- 
tribution. All women’s organizations in the state 
are invited to participate. 

Ethel B. Jones, president of the North Dakota 
Home Economics Association, is now extension 
home economist, working from the state office. 

Gladys Nessit, formerly agent in Pembina 
County, succeeds Miss Jones in Ward County. 

Work Projects Administration. The WPA 
Feeding Program has included 30 garden projects 
and 23 canning units. Projects were sponsored 
by both the school board and the county welfare 
board and will serve all of the schools within the 
county as well as relief clients. 

At Waskburn, where the welfare board spon- 
sored a 21-acre irrigated garden, two shifts of 
eight women, using tin cans and large pressure 
cookers, canned, over a 2-month period, about 
7500 cans of corn, tomatoes, sauerkraut, carrots, 
ana beets. The majority of the root crops were 
stored in root cellars. 

Corn, peas, and some beans have been dried at 
Wing, Wishek, Minot, and other points, and ex- 
perimenting with the freezing of vegetables has 
been done at Crosby and Kenmare. 

To date 129 WPA school-lunch projects are in 
operation, and plans are being made to hold train- 
ing institutes at various points throughout the 
state for cooks and other interested persons. 

A new quantity-recipe book for the use of surplus 
commodities is now used on all WPA projects. 

There are 15 nursery schools and 3 preschool 
play groups in operation under the WPA Child 
Protection Program in North Dakota. 

Plans are being made to open nursery schools 
for children of employed mothers. 
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Canning Demonstration Program. A state-wide 
canning demonstration program was sponsored 
during the past season by representatives of home 
economics education and of the FSA, Extension 
Service, WPA, Health Department, Welfare 
Department, and AWVS. Endorsed by the state 
nutrition committee and carried out by county 
committees representing some twenty agencies, 
the program included over 1,000 demonstrations 
to 25,000 homemakers. 

University of Akron. Isabella C. Wilson, for 
6} years head of the home economics department 
at the University of Arkansas, has succeeded 
Mildred Swift as head of the home economics 
department. 

Antioch College. Mrs. Miriam Forester com- 
pleted work for her PhD in child psychology at the 
University of Washington last summer. 

Florence Lutz has been granted leave of absence 
for the duration to join the Red Cross dietitians on 
foreign service. Katherine Varner of Ohio Uni- 
versity is replacing her and is serving as assistant 
manager of the College cafeteria. 

Lillian Morgan, formerly in the food service 
department at the University of Missouri, is now 
the institutional staff member in charge of the 
College tearoom. 

Baldwin-Wallace College. Muriel Duus, re- 
cently of the Statler Hotel staff in Detroit, has 
joined the home economics staff as assistant to 
Julia Haskins, food service director. 

Ohio State University. Mildred Stenswick, for- 
merly of the University of Arkansas, is teaching 
home management. 

Mildred Kyle, recently manager of the cafeteria 
at Georgia State College for Women, is a new 
instructor in the institutional management 
division. 

Elizabeth Irvine of Greenfield, Ohio, is doing the 
itinerant teacher-training formerly handled by 
Elizabeth Moore, resigned. 

Ohio Wesleyan University. Edith C. Stevens, 
extension clothing specialist in North Dakota for 
the past six years, is now an associate professor in 
the clothing department. 

Helen Simons has returned to the campus as an 
instructor in clothing after a year of advanced 
study at Ohio State University. 

Gladys McVay and Bernice Holmes, both of the 
clothing department, have joined the matrimonial 
ranks. 

University of Toledo. The Ellen H. Richards 
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Club has included in its year’s program the opening 
of a sewing room for the girls who wish to sew under 
supervision for the Red Cross. This unit was the 
first chartered Red Cross chapter established on a 
university campus. 

Extension Service. Helen Strow, specialist and 
assistant state leader in Upper Michigan since 
1936, became assistant state leader in home eco- 
nomics extension work in Ohio on November 1, 
She replaces Mrs. Dorothy Hammans, who re- 
signed to devote her time to homemaking. 

Nelle Thompson, formerly nutrition specialist 
in 4-H club work in Iowa, is now extension spe- 
cialist in foods and nutrition in Ohio. She suc- 
ceeds Christine Carlson, resigned. 


Oklahoma 


Oklahoma Home Economics Association. “In- 
teraction between the Home Economist and the 
Community” was the theme of the state meeting. 
Jessie W. Harris, president of the AHEA, was 
guest speaker at the dinner on October 9. 

Area Conferences of Home Economics Teachers. 
Home economics teachers have met in 23 group 
conferences throughout the state this fall to discuss 
problems related to in-school and community 
programs. Special emphasis has been placed on 
procedures and organization and on_ helping 
families with war problems. 

Oklahoma A & M College. Since May home 
economics faculty members, under the chairman- 
ship of Mrs. Patricia Butler, have served as a con- 
sumer committee to keep before the public specific 
suggestions for practicing conservation. Articles 
in the local daily have offered suggestions on practi- 
cal care of household equipment, care and use of 
new fabrics, clothing renovation, and so on. 

The administrative dietitians training course of 
the College has attracted to Oklahoma students 
from a wide geographic range. 

Alma E. White has returned to the staff after a 
year of graduate study at Teachers College, 
Columbia University. 

Southwestern Institute of Technology. The de- 
partment of home economics is being remodeled 
and will be redecorated and arranged for a more 
effective program. 

University of Oklahoma. The School of Home 
Economics carries on weekly broadcasts during the 
year over station WNAD in which each member of 
the staff and many students participate. 

A kindergarten was opened on the campus this 
fall in addition to the nursery school which has 
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been maintained for several years. Mrs. Flora 
Mae Cravens Mayfield is the teacher. 

Helen B. Burton and Mrs. Nell R. Evans re- 
cently conducted a short course for school cafeteria 
managers of Oklahoma City. 

Farm Security Administration. The Farm 
Security Administration has reorganized some of 
its divisions and now there are four area home 
management supervisors instead of ten district 
supervisors. The four area supervisors are: Hilda 
Marie Pickett, Dora L. Comfort, Mary E. 
Kuhlman, and Zella C. Thomason. The state 
home management supervisor is Eva A. Hoehman. 


Oregon 


Oregon Home Economics Association. Lily 
Schild, Oregon City high school teacher, was ap- 
pointed state chairman of the student clubs to 
replace Irene Read, who was married. Last sum- 
mer material was organized for the student club 
handbook, a mimeographed publication distributed 
to student clubs in October. 

State Nutrition Committee. During the sum- 
mer Helen Mitchell of the Office of Defense Health 
and Welfare Services and Rae Russell, regional 
nutritionist for the Office, were in Oregon to work 
with Ava B. Milam, chairman, and other members 
of the Committee. Dr. Milam visited 30 of the 
36 counties in the state and was accompanied on 
part of the trip by Miss Russell. Miss Russell 
was also in Oregon during October for talks at 
several of the county institute meetings for 
teachers. 

Oregon State College. Vivian Roberts secured 
her PhD at the University of Chicago this past 
summer. Her dissertation, “A Study of the 
Ascorbic Acid Requirements of Children of an 
Early School Age,” was reported in the Journal of 
Nutrition for July 1942. 

Gertrude N. Hoppe, formerly junior home 
economist at the U. S. Bureau of Home Economics 
and home economist with the Washington Power 
and Light Company, is now research assistant in 
nutrition in the Agricultural Experiment Station. 

Home Nursing Unit. A group of home eco- 
nomics teachers has developed a unit on home 
nursing to be used by Oregon home economics 
teachers with the assistance of local and public 
health nurses. This unit will become a per- 
manent part of the state outline. 

Portland Public Schools. Mrs. Cornella Packer 
began her work as co-ordinator of family life educa- 
tion for adults in Portland the first of October. 
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Farm Security Administration. The state is 
divided into two FSA areas. Mrs. Sara Wertz 
is supervisor for the eastern territory, and Mrs. 
Viola Shaffer, supervisor for the western. 


Pennsylvania 


Drexel Institute of Technology. To meet war- 
time needs, the School of Home Economics is this 
fall offering the following courses for homemakers: 
Cooking for the Family, Refurbishing the Home 
in Wartime, Family Clothing Clinic and Work- 
shop, Family Nutrition, Child Care in Wartime, 
Family Buying Problems in a Limited Market, 
and Household Mechanics. 

Undergraduate and graduate classes for em- 
ployed home economists also are being offered in 
the late afternoon and on Saturdays. Included 
are four special refresher courses, Nutrition and 
Food Utilization, Clothing Conservation, Canteen 
Work, and Consumer Education. 


South Dakota 


South Dakota Home Economics Association. 
Nine regional meetings of Association groups were 
held this fall in connection with meetings of the 
South Dakota Education Association. ‘“‘Our Con- 
tribution to This Changing World” was one of the 
themes. Adjustments being made to the all-out 
war effort were discussed. 

A special meeting of the Council was held at 
State College in Brookings on October 23. Dean 
Gladys Branegan of the University of Montana 
was guest speaker. 

Dakota Wesleyan University. Home Eco- 
nomics Club activities this year have included 
sponsoring programs for the PTA, helping with 
Red Cross work, and entertaining the local high 
school club. 

University of South Dakota. Myrtle Ericson 
has returned as instructor in foods and nutrition 
after obtaining a master’s degree from Iowa State 
College this past summer. 


Texas 

Dallas. Ruth J: Cooper has been called as a 
hospital dietitian for foreign service after a period 
of initial training at the station hospital at Fort 
Sam Houston. She is attached to the 38th Gen- 
eral Hospital Unit. 


Vermont 


University of Vermont. The revised home eco- 
nomics curriculum being put into ¢ffect this year 
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includes a uniform curriculum for all freshman 
students. Specialization begins in the sophomore 
year, when students have an opportunity to elect 
one of four options. The general home economics 
one is designed to develop good citizens and suc- 
cessful homemakers. The home economics educa- 
tion option prepares students to teach home 
economics in secondary schools. That in cloth- 
ing, textiles, and related art is for students inter- 
ested in costume design, interior decoration, or 
merchandising. The foods and nutrition option 
is for students who wish to specialize in this field. 
Twelve new technical courses are being offered. 

Three new faculty members have been added to 
the staff: Helen E. Underwood, who taught for 
several years at the University of Illinois and did 
graduate work last year at Teachers College, 
Columbia University; Hazel L. Westby, who comes 
from Teachers College, Columbia University, 
where she was working for her M.A. in clothing 
and textiles; and Ruth E. Montgomery, a graduate 
of the University of Illinois who did advanced work 
in foods and nutrition last year at the University 
of Chicago. 

Grace Burwash resigned as head of the depart- 
ment of clothing, textiles, and related art to ac- 
cept a similar position at Rhode Island State 
College. 

Helen Nichols, dietitian at the University for 
several years, is now dietitian at Colby College, 
Waterville, Maine. 


Washington 


Washington Home Economics Association. 
Eastern Section. In line with the Association’s 
program of work—that home economics teachers 
co-operate with agricultural agencies—four of 
these agencies were represented at the Section’s 
luncheon meeting in Spokane on October 21. 
Speakers were Alice Sundquist and Eleanor Davis 
of the State Extension Service; Phil Alexander of 
the Defense Council, Spokane; and Herman 
Erickson, OPA, Spokane. Each presented tangi- 
ble ways in which home economists may contribute 
to the war program. 

Western Section. A round-up of all home eco- 
nomics graduates in western Washington was 
held October 16 and 17 at the University of Wash- 
ington. In the program of action planned, 
emphasis was placed on war and community 
service. Mr. Hoff of the OPA and Grace Denny 
and Mrs. Rausch of the University staff presented 
“The Defense of the Home Front”; Ida Ingalls 
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and Mrs. Ruth Fratt, “The Worker Meets the 
Job”; and Effie I. Raitt, Day Monroe, and Esther 
Harris, “The Home and Community Co- 
ordinated.” 

Seattle HEWIB’s. To meet the lunch-box 
problem among Seattle housewives, six HEWIB’s 
participated in a Lunch Box Show arranged by 
Dorothy Neighbors of the Seatile Times in co- 
operation with a local department store. Lunches 
for the school child and for office and industrial 
workers were displayed, and a round-table dis- 
cussion was held. Printed recipes and lunch-box 
suggestions were given to all attending. Smart 
ways suggested for business girls to carry lunches 
included shoulder bags, leather handbags, and 
folding bags. Miss Neighbors (Mrs. Ruth White 
Fratt) is chairman of the Seattle HEWIB’S. 

The “Yankee Bar,” a coffee and light-refresh- 
ment canteen, is being maintained for servicemen 
under the supervision of a HEWIB committee. 
A local carpenter volunteered his time to build it; 
the Seattle Servicemen’s Club paid for the lumber; 
and ice-cream and coffee companies donated equip- 
ment. The hired manager is assisted by volun- 
teer help from HEWIB’s and other women’s 
groups. Food is served as near cost as possible. 

State Nutrition Committee. Plans for the year’s 
work include developing a practical nutrition pro- 
gram in the public schools as part of the public 
health program; fostering unified community 
effort to interpret war demands; co-operating more 
effectively with the Red Cross, Civilian Defense, 
and consumer groups of the OPA; informing the 
community of educational material and meetings 
on nutrition, consumer education, and rationing; 
helping with the block- or neighborhood-leader- 
ship program; studying the agricultural, transpor- 
tation, and labor outlooks as they affect nutrition 
and purchasing for the family; and calling groups 
together in various sections of the state to discuss 
nutrition problems and plan programs of work. 

A survey of the school-lunch situation in the 
state was planned at the Committee’s November 
6 and 7 meeting, and the agricultural outlook as it 
affects nutrition was discussed. 

“Packed Lunches Save the Day”’ is the title of a 
5- x 64-inch card in color prepared by the Com- 
mittee. Because of school-lunch and restaurant- 
feeding problems resulting from the greatly in- 
creased population in the rapidly expanding in- 
dustrial areas of the Pacific Northwest, information 
on how to pack appetizing, nutritious lunches was 
needed. Planned to hang above the work area 
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News Notes 


where lunches are packed, the card will be distrib- 
uted to homemakers, office workers, and others 
who pack lunches. 

State College of Washington. Catherine T. 
Bryden’s high school textbook Personal and Home 
Problems is now ready for distribution. 

New staff members are Dr. Ethelwyn Wilcox, 
formerly of Iowa State College, to do nutrition 
research; Margaret MacGregor from the Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin, assistant chemist; and Helen 
Hanson from the University of California at Los 
Angeles and Iowa State College, a member of the 
foods and nutrition staff. 

A seminar in nutrition will be given by the foods 
and nutrition staff for home economics graduates in 
Spokane. 

For the third year, the home economics staff is 
conducting a high school home economics school of 
the air. Pre-broadcast study aids are sent out one 
semester in advance. Jean MacGregor, a gradu- 
ate student and also one of the supervising teachers, 
is studying the use of radio in high school home 
economics classes. 

Teaching fellowships have been granted to the 
following: Helen Clark, University of Saskatch- 
ewan; Ruth Talmadge and Agnes Sunnell, 
University of Washington; and Helen Marshall, 
Kansas State College. 

Pauline Cone, supervising teacher at Pullman 
High School, was married to Charles Fountaine, 
an instructor in the dairy department at the Uni- 
versity of Idaho. 

University of Washington. The fifth edition of 
Grace Denny’s Fabrics appeared in September in a 
blue-green crash cover, with contents changed 
and expanded. 

The Nursery School started this simmer as a co- 
operative project has been made a permanent addi- 
tion to the University. Esther Harris is its 
director and Mrs. Juanita Williams, assistant. 
Miss Harris is assisted also by Mrs. Esther Norie, a 
pediatric nurse,and Mrs. Thelma Turbt and Mrs. 
Lovisa Jansen, University fellows. 

Dr. Day Monroe, Walker Amex professor, is 
teaching courses in Family Economics. 

A refresher course in Consumer Education for 
home-economics-trained homemakers was given in 
September by Jennie I. Rowntree, Grace G. Denny, 
and Martha Dressler. 

The University now has an International House 
located just off the campus. A club for men, it is 
also a meeting place for all nationalities. Miss 
Denny was in charge of the furnishings. 
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Western Washington College of Education. 
Thirty-one women finished the Red Cross nutrition 
and canteen courses taught by Gertrude Longley. 
A refresher course in nutrition has been offered by 
Linda Countryman for home economics graduates, 
and courses in Nutrition for Defense and Clothing 
Re-Styling are being offered by the home economics 
staff for townspeople. 

Spokane Public Schools. The two WPA Nurs- 
ery Schools have been converted into defense 
nursery schools for children of working mothers, 
and one serves as a laboratory for students in high 
school home economics classes. A third defense 
nursery school is now being set up. 

Hazel Cushing, co-ordinator in family life educa- 
tion, has organized three study groups in Pullman: 
defense care of children; seminar in child develop- 
ment; and principles of family life education. 
College students, teachers, and homemakers are 
enrolled. 

Industrial Lunch Carts. The Boeing aircraft 
plant in Seattle now has about twenty lunch carts 
that are pushed through the plant to carry sand- 
wiches, a hot dish, ice cream, coffee, and milk in 
pint paper containers to the employees. 


West Virginia 

West Virginia Home Economics Association. 
The State Council meeting was held in Morgan- 
town on October 3 to complete the year’s program 
of work. Nell White, president of the Associa- 
tion, was in charge of the meeting. 

Helen Mitchell of the Office of Defense Health 
and Welfare Services was the main speaker at the 
Association’s fall meeting, held in conjunction with 
that of the West Virginia Education Association in 
Huntington from November 11 to 13. 

Mary McNeeley, chairman of the Association’s 
fall meeting, has gone to Chicago for a year’s 
graduate study. 

West Virginia University. New staff members 
this fall are: Eloise Coffer, nutrition specialist 
working with the extension division; and Mrs. 
Georgia Schlosser, dietitian and instructor in insti- 
tutional management. 

Vocational Home Economics Teachers Con- 
ference. “Adjusting the 1942-43 Homemaking 
Program to Meet Present Changing Conditions” 
was the theme of the state Conference for Voca- 
tional Home Economics Teachers at Jackson’s 
Mill from August 27 to 29. Speakers included 
J. B. McLaughlin, commissioner of agriculture; 
L. S. Cotton, OPA, Charleston; and Charles P. 
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Harper, state supervisor of occupational informa- 
tion and guidance. 

Ruth D. Noer led the panel discussion of “Liv- 
ing in a Changing World.” Others participating 
included Garnette Fittro, who discussed child care; 
Montelle Dietrich, clothing; Mrs. Zola Butterfield, 
consumer education; Adella Strouss, family living; 
Madge Duncan, health; Adele Bigalow, housing; 
Marylou Lashbrook, nutrition; A. L. Keller, victory 
gardens. 

Nell White, president of the West Virginia 
Home Economics Association, discussed “New 
Books and Other Teaching Helps” at the session on 
teaching materials. Jane Nelson reported on the 
Nutrition Workshop in Blacksburg, Virginia. 
Martha Bonar discussed the school lunch and 
“penny milk’’; and Pauline Stout, state supervisor 
of home economics, discussed policies of admin- 
istration. 

Moundsville. Helen Cawley has returned to 
Moundsville after a year’s leave of absence to study 
for her master’s degree at the University of Minne- 
sota. 


Milwaukee-Downer College. Susan West is a 
member of the advisory committee for the study of 
Home Economics in Liberal Arts Colleges being 
made by Clara Brown under the auspices of the 
American Home Economics Association and the 
North Central Association. 

Ruth Birkhaeuser, a June graduate, was one of 
15 college girls invited to New York to help edit 
Mademoiselle’s August “College” number. She 
recently returned to New York to accept a position 
in Franklin Simon’s store. 

The Stout Institute. Letitia Walsh, who has 
been with the U. S. Office of Education for the past 
year, resumed her work at the Institute at the be- 
ginning of the summer session. 

Student teaching requirements have been 
changed and the work reorganized so that all 
teaching majors in home economics now assume the 
responsibility of nine weeks of full-time teaching in 
a high school or a school of vocational and adult 
education in various types of communities. 

Extension Service. The neighborhood-leader 
system was used to carry information to rural 
families on the waste-fat campaign and on food 
preservation, including canning, drying, sulfuring, 
and storing. 

Grace Rowntree, formerly assistant state leader 
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of boys and girls 4-H clubs, is now assistant state 
home demonstration leader. 

Radio home study clubs are being organized this 
year as a means of reaching more homemakers in 
these days when time, tires, and energy are at a 
premium. The clubs center around a weekly 
broadcast, “Over at Our House,” written by Mrs. 
Elsa B. Bate, specialist in child development and 
family relationships, and produced by the state 
radio station, WHA. Each script concerns prob- 
lems and activities of a typical Wisconsin family. 

The part that clothing and textiles play in win- 
ning the war was discussed at a clothing conference 
in Madison on October 17. The conference was 
called because of requests for a refresher course in 
clothing received by the University of Wisconsin, 
which was also asked to make available to all 
clothing groups in the educational field informa- 
tion the clothing specialists had received at the 
regional conference held in Chicago in August. 
The program was planned by the resident and 
extension departments of the University of Wis- 
consin, the state vocational department, and the 
clothing and textiles committee of the Wisconsin 
Home Economics Association. 

Farm Security Administration. Bertha Schoon- 
over and Lorna Searles, former district home man- 
agement supervisors for the FSA in Wisconsin, are 
now area supervisors in the state, Miss Schoonover 
serving in the southern area and Miss Searles in the 
northern. 

Marguerite Groh, home management supervisor 
in Monroe County for five years, has joined the 
Women’s Army Auxiliary Corps. 

Milwaukee. Milwaukee Home Economics 
Teachers’ Association. Officers for the year are: 
president, Elizabeth Burns; vice-president, Ger- 
trude Kurtz; secretary, Mary Carrol; and treasurer, 
Una Mae Krebs. At the Association’s first meet- 
ing of the year on October 20, Neil Olsen of the 
English department at Marquette University spoke 
on “Aerial Bombardment.” 

Milwaukee Vocational School. The Home 
Economics Club is making surgical dressings for the 
Red Cross as its project for the year. The mem- 
bers meet one evening each week. 

Red Cross Nutrition Classes. The 16 Red Cross 
nutrition classes now available in Milwaukee bring 
the total of these classes offered since January up to 
52. Susan West and Dorothy Anderson of Mil- 
waukee-Downer College are assisting with the 
lectures presented at the various centers. 
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Goods, 620; American Standards Association, 
Council, 620; Borden Award, 609; Budget, Ad- 
visory on, 594; Consumer Interests, 610; Co- 
operation with Southern Negro Home Eco- 
nomics Workers, 610; Co-ordinating Council of 
the AHEA, AVA, and NEA, 611; Councilors’ 
Credentials, 618; Educational Use of Com- 
mercial Material, 611; Elections, 618; Emer- 
gency Registration, 611; Executive, 585; 
Fellowship Awards, 612; Historical Materials, 
612; Home Economics in Consumer Educa- 
tion, 612; Home Economics in Education 
through Films, 612; Home Economics in Edu- 
cation through Libraries, 613; Home Econom- 
ics in Health Education, 613; International, 
613; Investment, 594; Joint with the American 
Dietetic Association on School Lunches, 614; 
JourRNAL Promotion, 617; Legislative, 614; 
Local Arrangements for Annual Meeting, 
618; Lookout, 615; Management Problems of 
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Families in Wartime, 616; Membership Cre- 
dentials, 617; Membership Promotion, 617; 
National Consumer-Retailer Council, 621; 
Nominating, 619; Program-of-Work,. 596; 
Related Art in Home Economics, 617; Resolu- 
tions, 619; Student Club Department, Ad- 
visory for, 609; Study of Publications, 618; 
Time and Place of Meeting, 618; Women’s 
Joint Congressional Committee, 622 

Community: School-Community Experience, 169 

Community Action to Meet Family Needs, 436 

Community Program, A Health Class Paves the 
Way for a, 166 

Conference on Family Relations, 180 

Conference on Maternal and Child Health, 241 

Conference for Rethinking Home Management, 
105 

Conference on Safety, 374 

Conference on Social Work, 670 

Consumer-Business Relations, 655 

Consumer Education: see Consumer Problems 

Consumer Information Centers, 280 

Consumer Problems: Abstracts from Periodicals, 
121, 388; Consumer Information Centers, 
280; Consumer Shortages and the Cost of 
Living, 288; Madison’s Lecture Series on 
Consumer Problems, 102; On the Home Front 
{ed.], 377; The Price of What, 231; The Regu- 
lation of Installment Buying, 81; Southerners 
Consider Consumer Interests, 241; Wise Use 
of Installment Credit, 84 

Consumer Purchases Studies: Family Saving and 
Spending Plans, 659; Survey of Spending 
Habits, 237 

Consumer Shortages and the Cost of Living, 288 

Contribution of Home Economists to Textile 
Research, 433 

Contributors: 76, 148, 212 

Control of Rent, 6 

Controlling Living Costs, 635 

Co-operative League of the USA: Co-operatives’ 
Congress, 732 

Co-operative Research in Nutrition, 528 

Co-operatives’ Congress, 732 

CorNELL, Grace. Artistic Standards and Priori- 
ties, 511 

Cost of Living, Consumer Shortages and the, 288 

Cotton Fabrics: Physical Properties of Cotton 
Chambray and Covert Fabrics, 42; War 
Drafts the Cotton Mills, 224 

Council Meetings [AHEA]: Minutes, 581 

Council’s Demise [ed.], 243 
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Covert Fabrics: Physical Properties of Cotton 
Chambray and Covert Fabrics, 42 

Cox, GERTRUDE, et al. Length of the Observa- 
tion Period as a Factor in Variability in Cal- 
cium Retentions, 679 

Craic, Davip R. The Regulation of Installment 
Buying, 81; 148 

Credit: The Regulation of Installment Buying, 
81; Wise Use of Installment Credit, 84 

Cross-Educating the Residence Hall Staff, 17 

CruM, JEANNETTE H. From One Course 31 Grew, 
356 

Curricula: Right Turn, Uphill [ed.], 537 

Curricula to Fit the Times, 534 
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Davis, Etmer. What We Must Teach, 633 

Davis, Emtry C. Survey of Spending Habits, 237 

Davison, ELoisE. The Home Economist and 
Defense, 97; 148 

Day, VERA Hitts. Denver’s Nutrition Program, 
515 

Defense, The Home Economist and, 97 

Democracy Turns to the Family, 1 

Denver’s Nutrition Program, 515 

Departments [AHEA]: Officers, 624 

Departments [AHEA], Reports: Colieges and 
Universities, 604; Elementary and Secondary 
Schools, 604; Extension Service, 605; Home 
Economics in Business, 605; Home Economics 
in Institution Administration, 606; Home- 
making, 606; Research, 607; Social Welfare 
and Public Health, 607; Student Clubs, 608 

Dickins, Dorotuy. What War Is Doing to the 
Farm Family, 358 

Dietary Habits of College Students, 379 

Dietary Requirements: see Food Economics 

Division of Civilian Supply: see War Production 
Board 

Divisions [AHEA]: Officers, 624 

Divisions [AHEA], Reports: Family Economics, 
600; Family Relations and Child Develop- 
ment, 601; Food and Nutrition, 602; Housing, 
602; Textiles and Clothing, 603 

Dopce, Bernice. Standards for the Wartime 
Budget, 717 

Domestic Worker: see Household Employee 

DoneEtson, Eva, et al. The Dietary Habits of 
College Students, 379 

Down-to-Earth Program [ed.], 39 

Dresses: see Textiles and Clothing 
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Economics: Anti-Inflation Moves [ed.], 675; Con- 
trolling Living Costs, 635; Price Control 
[ed.], 185; see also Family Economics 

Editor’s Basket: 64, 137, 202, 266, 331, 403, 563, 
696, 757 

Education: Abstracts from Periodicals, 195, 322, 
487; Cross-Educating the Residence Hall 
Staff, 17; High Lights of the National In- 
stitute on Education and the War, August 28- 
31, 1942, 531; How Schools Improve the Nu- 
trition of Pupils, 721; The Joneses Migrate 
{ed.], 735; Parent-Teacher Congress, 670; 
Textile Education, 432; United Action [ed.], 
538; Wartime Commission for Education 
[ed.], 107; What We Must Teach, 633; see 
also Adult Education, Family Life Education, 
and Home Economics Education 

Effect of Tea on Energy Metabolism of Children, 
187 

Effective Teaching in Homemaking, 293 

Ex ters, MABELLE S. Institution Equipment in 
Wartime, 525 

E.uts, Benson. Unemployment Insurance for 
the Household Worker, 161; 212 

Emergency Registration of Home Economists: 
The Registry [ed.], 40 

Emergency War Measures: Home Economists and 
Emergency War Measures in Honolulu, 155 

Emery, ANDREE. Wanted—A House to Fit the 
Family, 501 

Eppricut, Ercet S. Parent-Teacher Congress, 
670 

Equipment: Institution Equipment in Wartime, 
525; see also Household Equipment 

Erway, Dora W. Related Art Books of 1941, 
238 

EsseLten, W. B., Jr. (and H. Fram). Tomato 
Catsup as a Source of Vitamin C, 677 

Euthenics [ed.], 185 

Evaluating the Serviceability of Fabrics, 435 

Executive Board and Executive Committee 
[AHEA]: Report, 585 

Experiment in Color Analysis, 714 

Experiment Stations: see Office of Experiment 
Stations 

Extension Service: For Reflection and Action 
[ed.], 675; The 4-H Clubs Today, 474; see 
also U. S. Department of Agriculture 
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Fabrics: see Textiles and Clothing 
Family: Democracy Turns to the Family, 1; 
Wanted—A House to Fit the Family, 501; 
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see also Family Relations and Child Develop- 
ment 

Family Economics: Abstracts from Periodicals, 
124, 255, 391, 557, 745; Consumer Shortages 
and the Cost of Living, 288; Control of Rent, 
6; Family Finance in Wartime—Home Econ- 
omists’ Responsibilities, 149; Family Saving 
and Spending Plans, 659; How Homemakers 
Make Money, 33; Ninth Graders Furnish a 
Model Apartment for $10, 350; The Regula- 
tion of Installment Buying, 81; Standards 
for the Wartime Budget, 717; Survey of 
Spending Habits, 237; Unemployment In- 
surance for the Household Worker, 161; 
Wise Use of Installment Credit, 84, see also 
Economics 

Family Finance in Wartime—Home Economists’ 
Responsibilities, 149 

Family Life Education: Adolescent Attitudes, 92; 
Community Action to Meet Family Needs, 
436; Democracy Turns to the Family, 1; 
Homemaking Departments Geared to Family 
Living, 227; Trends in Family Life Research, 
647; see also Family Relations and Child 
Development 

Family Life Institute, 311 

Family Morale, 37 

Family Problems, Light on [ed.], 244 

Family Relations and Child Development: Ab- 
stracts from Periodicals, 54, 321, 554; Adoles- 
cent Attitudes, 92; The Canadian Family in 
Wartime, 345; Community Action to Meet 
Family Needs, 436; Conference on Family 
Relations, 180; Family Life Institute, 311; 
Family Morale, 37; Homemaking Depart- 
ments Geared to Family Living, 227; Mar- 
riage Counselors Meet, 372; Shall They Marry 
in Wartime, 213; What Shall We Tell Children 
about War, 277; What Students Think of 
Family Relationships, 31; What War Is 
Doing to the Farm Family, 358; see also 
Family Life Education 

Family Saving and Spending Plans, 659 

Family in Wartime: see Wartime Problems and 
Wartime Problems of Homemakers 

Farm Family, What War Is Doing to the, 358 

Farm Homemaker Faces War, 518 

Farm Security Administration: Of People and 
Paint, 523; Under Fire [ed.], 243; see also 
U. S. Department of Agriculture 

Fateful Congress [ed.], 674 

Federal Processed-Foods Inspectors: A New Field 
of Work for Home Economists, 730 
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Fetter, A. H. Controlling Living Costs, 635 

FENTON, Fatira, ef al. Ascorbic Acid Content 
of Five Quick-Frozen Vegetables, 314 

Ferris, CHARLOTTE. Nutrition Education for 
Industrial Workers, 444 

Films: Sound Films for Home Economics, 235 

Financial Statements [AHEA], 588 

Fisher, Dorothy Canfield—Convention Speaker 
[ed.], 313 

FIsHER, DorotHy CANFIELD. 
Jobs, 413 

FisHER, MARY SHATTUCK. What Shali We Tell 
Children about War, 277 

Five O’Clock Mothers [ed.], 107 

FLETCHER, HAzet (and EvELtyN Emma Srovut). 
Physical Properties of Certain All-Silk and 
All-Rayon Dress Fabrics, 245 

Flour: How Graham Flour Got Its Name, 10; 
State Flour-Oleo Laws, 370 

Food Composition: Abstracts from Periodicals, 
127, 324, 686 

Food Economics and Dietary Requirements: 
Abstracts from Periodicals, 197, 326, 489, 
688 

Food Management for Organized Groups, 100 

Food and Nutrition: America’s Changing Food 
Consumption, 1909-1941, 463; Ascorbic Acid 
Content of Five Quick-Frozen Vegetables, 
314; Butter and Margarine, 240; Canada 
Fights “Hidden Hunger,” 425; Changing 
Food Habits, 457; Co-operative Research in 
Nutrition, 528; Denver’s Nutrition Program, 
515; The Dietary Habits of College Students, 
379; Effect of Tea on Energy Metabolism of 
Children, 187; Food Management for Or- 
ganized Groups, 100; Food Preservation, 
478; High Lights in Nutrition Research, 454; 
How Graham Flour Got Its Name, 10; How 
Many Understand Nutrition Terms, 476; 
How Schools Improve the Nutrition of Pupils, 
721; Impressive Start [ed.], 186; In Battalions, 
Not Singly [ed.], 674; Junior High School 
Luncheon Unit Tested, 102; Lay Leaders in 
Nutrition Education, 475; Length of the 
Observation Period as a Factor in Variability 
in Calcium Retentions, 679; New Mexican 
Diets, 668; Nutrition and the APHA Meeting, 
35; Nutrition Center, 101; Nutrition Educa- 
tion for Industrial Workers, 444; Nutrition 
Workshop, 34; Outlook Conference [ed.], 
184; A Quart for a Nickel, 174; Reaching the 
Last Woman Down the Road, 710; Recent 
Advances in Vitamin Knowledge—Vitamins 


More to Life than 
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and Microorganisms, 109; Research in Foods, 
508; A Rural School Experiments with Noon 
Lunches, 22; Some Problems of Nutritional 
Deficiencies, 477; State Flour-Oleo Laws, 
370; Summaries of Research in Food and 
Nutrition, 368; Tomato Catsup as a Source of 
Vitamin C, 677; Trends in Food Products, 
468; Vitamins—Victuals—Victory, 177 

Food Preservation, 478 

Food Utilization: Abstracts from Periodicals, 258, 
491, 748 

For Reflection and Action [ed.], 675 

Forward March: facing page 1 

4-H Clubs Today, 474 

Fram, H. (and W. B. EssELeN, Jr.). 
Catsup as a Source of Vitamin C, 677 

FRANKENBERG, Gypsy B. (and MARGARET B. 
Hays). The Analysis of 33 Qualities of Un- 
bleached Muslin, 737 

FROEHLICH, CLIFFORD. The Home Economics 
Teacher and Guidance, 88; 148 

From an Ill Wind, Good [ed.], 538 

From One Course 31 Grew, 356 

Fromm, Ertcu. Should We Hate Hitler, 220 


Tomato 
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Gallant Publication [ed.], 676 

GEE, CHRISTINE S. State Flour-Oleo Laws, 370 

Gress, ELIzABETH C. Cross-Educating the Resi- 
dence Hall Staff, 17; 76 

GILBERT, FABIOLA DEBACA. 
668 

GOLDSMITH, FRANCES SCHNEIDER (and HELEN 


New Mexican Diets, 


McCLanaTHAN). Adolescent Attitudes, 92; 
148 

GORDON, PAULINE E. Saving Rural Home Equip- 
ment, 473 


Grace, HARRIETT M. How Homemakers Make 
Money, 33; 76 

Grade Labeling: see Labeling 

Graham: How Graham Flour Got Its Name, 10 

GRANT, Dorotuy E. Handkerchief Study—Style 
and Wear Factors, 99; 148 

Gray, Greta. Housing in Southern California, 
300 

Great Britain: Clothes Rationing in Britain, 672; 
Teaching Domestic Subjects in Great Britain, 
535 

GricsBy, ERNESTINE D. Surplus Marketing 
Reports, 25; 76 
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HALBERT, BLANCHE. Homes Fit to Live In, 297 

Hatey, Auice. Our Job—To Dispel Worry, 
446 

Hamitton, HELEN C. How Many Understand 
Nutrition Terms, 476 

Handkerchief Study—Style and Wear Factors, 
99 

HANELINE, JANEY EVELYN. Junior High School 
Luncheon Unit Tested, 102; 148 

Hartow, Marion. Canada Fights “Hidden 
Hunger,” 425 

Harris, Jesste W. High Lights of the National 
Institute on Education and the War, August 
28-31, 1942, 531 

Harcuer, M., ef al. Effective Teaching in 
Homemaking, 293 

Hate: Should We Hate Hitler, 220 

Hays, MARGARET B. (and Gypsy B. FRANKEN- 
BERG). The Analysis of 33 Qualities of 
Unbleached Muslin, 737. (and 
quist Rocers). Evaluating the Service- 
ability of Fabrics, 435; A Study of Four 
Classes of Sheets during Service, 112; 148 

Heatta: Conference on Maternal and Child 
Health, 241; see also Food and Nutrition and 
Social Welfare and Public Health 

Health Agencies, Minimum Qualifications for 
Nutritionists in, 27 

Health Class Paves the Way for a Community 
Program, 166 

Hearp, M. Earl. Textile Education, 432; War- 
time Developments in Textiles and Clothing, 
427 

Helping New Teachers, 308 

High Lights of the National Institute on Educa- 
tion and the War, August 28-31, 1942, 531 

High Lights in Nutrition Research, 454 

Hitler, Should We Hate, 220 

HoGan, MENA. Southerners Consider Consumer 
Interests, 241 

Home Defense, Housing in, 302 

Home Economics Abroad: Clothes Rationing in 
Britain, 672; Teaching Domestic Subjects 
in Great Britain, 535 

Home Economics at the AVA Meeting, 103 

Home Economics Education: Adolescent Atti- 
tudes, 92; The College Girl Goes to Nursery 
School, 506; Curricula to Fit the Times, 534; 
Effective Teaching in Homemaking, 293; 
Helping New Teachers, 308; Home Economics 
Education Research, 671; The Home Eco- 
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nomics Teacher and Guidance, 88; The Home 
Economics Teacher—Her Service in War- 
time, 638; Homemaking Departments Geared 
to Family Living, 227; More to Life than 
Jobs, 413; Ninth Graders Furnish a Model 
Apartment for $10, 350; Right Turn, Uphill 
[ed.], 537; School-Community Experience, 
169; Sound Films for Home Economics, 235; 
The Summer-Employment Period, 305; 
Teaching Domestic Subjects in Great Britain, 
535; see also Adult Education, Education, 
and Family Life Education 

Home Economics Education Research, 671 

Home Economics Education Service: see U. S. 
Office of Education 

Home Economics Research: see Research 

Home Economics Teacher and Guidance, 88 

Home Economics Teacher—Her Service in War- 
time, 638 

HEWIB’s: New Business Jobs for Home Econo- 
mists, 479; Prospects for the 1942 Graduate 
in Business Home Economics, 362 

Home Economist and Defense, 97 

Home Economists: The Contribution of Home 
Economists to Textile Research, 433; Family 
Finance in Wartime—Home Economists’ 
Responsibilities, 149 

Home Economists and Emergency War Measures 
in Honolulu, 155 

Home Economists Pool Their Resources [ed.], 106 

Home Economist’s Service, 419 

Home Equipment: Saving Rural Home Equip- 
ment, 473 

Home Management: Conference for Rethinking 
Home Management, 105; The Household 
Employee, 158; Supervised Homemaker Ser- 
vice, 77 

Homemaker Service, Supervised, 77 

Homemakers: The Farm Homemaker Faces War, 
518; From One Course 31 Grew, 356; How 
Homemakers Make Money, 33 

Homemakers Volunteer for Hospital Work, 456 

Homemakers’ War Problems, 733 

Homemaking Department [AHEA]: [Activities], 
760; From One Course 31 Grew, 356 

Homemaking Departments Geared to Family 
Living, 227 

Homes Fit to Live In, 297 

Honolulu, Home Economists and Emergency 
War Measures in, 155 

Hospital Work, Homemakers Volunteer for, 
456 
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Child Education, 373 
Family 


Hostetter, HELEN. 

HostLer, Amy (and BARBARA BurTON). 
Morale, 37; 76 

HOvUDLETTE, HARRIET AHLERS. 
selors Meet, 372 

Housefurnishings: Ninth Graders Furnish a Model 
Apartment for $10, 350 

Household Employee: Unemployment Insurance 
for the Household Worker, 161 

Household Employee, 158 

Household Employee Forum, 669 

Household Equipment: Ninth Graders Furnish 
a Model Apartment for $10, 350; Saving Rural 
Home Equipment, 473 

Household Management: see Home Management 

Household Worker, Unemployment Insurance 
for the, 161 

Housing: Abstracts from Periodicals, 751; Close 
Harmony on Housing, 310; Homes Fit to 
Live In, 297; Housing in Home Defense, 302; 
Housing in Southern California, 300; Wanted— 
A House to Fit the Family, 501 

Housing in Home Defense, 302 

Housing in Southern California, 300 

How Graham Flour Got Its Name, 10 

How Homemakers Make Money, 33 

How Many Understand Nutrition Terms, 476 

How Schools Improve the Nutrition of Pupils, 721 

How a Survey in Adult Education Was Used, 365 

Howe, Harriet R. NCRC Discusses Textiles, 
38; 76 


Marriage Coun- 
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Impact of War on Experiment Station Research 
in Home Economics, 447 

Impressive Start [ed.], 186 

In Battalions, Not Singly [ed.], 674 

Industrial Workers, Nutrition Education for, 444 

Inflation: Anti-Inflation Moves [ed.], 675 

Information Centers, Consumer, 280 

Installment Buying, The Regulation of, 81 

Installment Credit, Wise Use of, 84 

Institute on Education and the War: see National 
Institute on Education and the War 

Institute of Women’s Professional Relations: War 
Demands for Trained Personnel, 181 

Institution Administration: Abstracts from Peri- 
odicals, 129, 328, 498, 754; The Application 
Form—lIts Value in Selecting Cafeteria Em- 
ployees, 662; Food Management for Organized 
Groups, 100; Institution Equipment in War- 
time, 525 

Institution Equipment in Wartime, 525 
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Insurance: Unemployment Insurance for the 
Household Worker, 161 

International Federation of Home Economics: 
Gallant Publication [ed.], 676 

IRLE, MABEL E. Ninth Graders Furnish a Model 
Apartment for $10, 350 


J 


Jacoss, (and HeEten BELL). Joe 
Learned to Smile, 367 

Joe Learned to Smile, 367 

Joneses Migrate |[ed.], 735 

JouRNAL OF Home Economics: The Costume 
Jewelry [ed.], 41; The JourNAL’s New Dress 
[ed.], 41; Rechristening [ed.], 41; Subscrip- 
tions, 599; Wartime Margins [ed.], 108 

Junior High School Luncheon Unit Fested, 102 


K 


Keys, AtMA. Curricula to Fit the Times, 534 

KIBLER, ZENA A. What Students Think of Fam- 
ily Relationships, 31; 76 

KOHLER, KATHERINE M. Vitamins—Victuals— 
Victory, 177; 212 

Krost, ANNA M. How a Survey in Adult Edu- 
cation Was Used, 365 

KuscHKE, BLancHe, ef al. Colorfastness of 
Women’s and Children’s Wearing-Apparel 
Fabrics, 539 
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Labeling: NCRC Discusses Textiles, 38 

LaBosster, INEz, ef al. Colorfastness of Women’s 
and Children’s Wearing-Apparel Fabrics, 539 

Lay Leaders in Nutrition Education, 475 

Legislation: A Fateful Congress [ed.], 674; Out 
from the Cloisters [ed.], 735; Price Control 
[ed.], 185; State Flour-Oleo Laws, 370 

Length of the Observation Period as a Factor in 
Variability in Calcium Retentions, 679 

LEVERTON, RutH M. Butter and Margarine, 
240. et al., The Dietary Habits of College 
Students, 379; Length of the Observation 
Period as a Factor in Variability in Calcium 
Retentions, 679 

Lewis, Dora S. Sound Films for Home Eco- 
nomics, 235 

Light on Family Problems [ed.], 244 

LINDERER, ELINORE T. A New Field of Work for 
Home Economists, 730 

Living Costs, Controlling, 635 

Locke, Times Out-of-Joint, 527 

Lunches: see School Lunch 
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McCLaNaTHAN, HELEN (and FRANCES SCHNEIDER 


Adolescent Attitudes, 92; 148 
Reminiscences of Ellen H. 


GOLDSMITH). 

MacLeop, GRACE. 
Richards, 705 

McCiymonps, Peccy. Conference for Rethink- 
ing Home Management, 105; 148 

McCormick, EstHER Burke. Nutrition Center, 
101; 148 

MCFARLAND, Sopute S. Of People and Paint, 523 

McGinnis, Estuer. The College Girl Goes to 
Nursery School, 506 

MacGrecor, FRANCES. 
474 

McIntTos#, JENNIE A., ef al. Ascorbic Acid Con- 
tent of Five Quick-Frozen Vegetables, 314 

[Mack, Pauline Beery]. Another Milestone for 
the AHEA [ed.], 182 

Mack, PAvutine Beery, e al. Colorfastness of 
Women’s and Children’s Wearing-Apparel 
Fabrics, 539 

McKay, Hucutna, ef al. The Dietary Habits of 
College Students, 379; Length of the Obser- 
vation Period as a Factor in Variability in 
Calcium Retentions, 679 

McQvEEN, Jesste. The Same Job—With a Flag 
to Carry, 443 

Madison: Nutrition Center, 101 

Madison’s Lecture Series on Consumer Problems, 
102 

Make Rationing Work, 467 

Margarine, Butter and, 240 

Martatt, ApBy L. Madison’s Lecture Series on 
Consumer Problems, 102; 148 

Marriage: Shall They Marry in Wartime, 213 

Marriage Counselors Meet, 372 

Marsu, Atitce B. Food Management for Or- 
ganized Groups, 100; 148 

Marsh, AtIce G., ef al. Length of the Observa- 
tion Period as a Factor in Variability in Cal- 
cium Retentions, 679 

Martin, ETHEL AUSTIN. 
APHA Meeting, 35; 76 

Mason, Mary A. Housing in Home Defense, 
302 

Maternal and Child Health, Conference on, 241 

MEAD, MARGARET. Reaching the Last Woman 
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Nutrition and the 


Down the Road, 710 
Meeting the Present Crisis, 352 
Meetings, Calendar of: 276, 704 
MEILLER, ELLA J., e¢ al. 

College Students, 379 


The Dietary Habits of 
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Membership by Affiliated Associations, [AHEA], 
Table, 595 

Metabolism: Effect of Tea on Energy Metabolism 
of Children, 187 

Microorganisms: Recent Advances in Vitamin 
Knowledge—Vitamins and Microorganisms, 
109 

Milk: A Quart for a Nickel, 174 

MILLER, Epwixn C. How Graham Flour Got Its 
Name, 10; 76 

Minimum Qualifications for 
Health Agencies, 27 

Minneapolis: Vitamins—Victuals—Victory, 177 

Minot, Georce R. Some Problems of Nutri- 
tional Deficiencies, 477 

Mississippi Home Economics Association: Down- 
to-Earth Program [ed.], 39; Negro Home 
Economists in Mississippi, 306 

Model Apartment: Ninth Graders Furnish a 
Model Apartment for $10, 350 

Morrett, Carot The Price of What, 
231; Why the Shoe Pinches, 13; 76 

Monroe, Day. Family Saving and Spending 
Plans, 659 

Moore, Potty Bett K., et al. Colorfastness of 
Women’s and Children’s Wearing-Apparel 
Fabrics, 539 

Morale, Family, 37 

More to Life than Jobs, 413 

MorGan, AGNES Fay. How Schools Improve the 
Nutrition of Pupils, 721 

Morwock, Maup. Supervised Homemaker Serv- 
ice, 77; 148 

MorreELL, Grapys Curry. New Business Jobs 
for Home Economists, 479 

Moser, ADA M. A Rural School Experiments 
with Noon Lunches, 22 

Mothers, Five O’Clock [ed.], 107 

MULLIKIN, MABEL. The Summer-Employment 
Period, 305 

Mourcuison, Ciaupius T. War Drafts the Cotton 
Mills, 224 

Muslin: The Analysis of 33 Qualities of Un- 
bleached Muslin, 737 

N 

Nason, Eptra H. Research in Foods, 508 

[National] Conference on Family Relations, 180 

[National] Conference on Social Work, 670 

National Congress of Parents and Teachers: 
Parent-Teacher Congress, 670 

National Consumer-Retailer Council: NCRC Dis- 
cusses Textiles, 38 


Nutritionists in 
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NEA Convention, 734 

National Home and Farm Safety Conference: 
Conference on Safety, 374 

National Institute on Education and the War: 
Controlling Living Costs, 635; High Lights of 
the National Institute on Education and the 
War, August 28-31, 1942,531; The Home Eco- 
nomics Teachers—Her Service in Wartime, 
638; What We Must Teach, 633 

National Maternal and Child Health Council: 
Conference on Maternal and Child Health, 
241; Council’s Demise [ed.], 243 

National Research Council: Changing Food Hab- 
its, 457; Reaching the Last Woman Down the 
Road, 710 

National Safety Council: Conference on Safety, 
374 

Negro Home Economists in Mississippi, 306 

Netson, P. MABEL. Co-operative Research in 
Nutrition, 528 

New Business Jobs for Home Economists, 479 

New Election Schedule, 600 

New Field of Work for Home Economists, 730 

New Mexican Diets, 668 

New Teachers, Helping, 308 

New York City Schools: Helping New Teachers, 
308 

New York State Conference on Marriage: Con- 
ference on Family Relations, 180 

News from the Field: 66, 139, 204, 268, 333, 405, 
566, 698, 761 

NICHOLSON, Rémy. 
672 

1942 Graduate: Prospects for the 1942 Graduate 
in Business Home Economics, 362 

Ninth Graders Furnish a Model Apartment for 
$10, 350 

Nursery School, The College Girl Goes to, 506 

Nurse’s Aides: U. of Tennessee and the Red Cross 
[ed.], 183 

Nutrition: Abstracts from Periodicals, 57, 199, 
394, 494, 690; see also Food and Nutrition 

Nutrition and the APHA Meeting, 35 

Nutrition Center, 101 

Nutrition Education for Industrial Workers, 444 

Nutrition Education, Lay Leaders in, 475 

Nutrition Research: see Food and Nutrition 

Nutrition Terms, How Many Understand, 476 

Nutrition Workshop, 34 

Nutritional Deficiencies, Some Problems of, 477 

Nutritionists: Minimum Qualifications for Nu- 
tritionists in Health Agencies, 27 


Clothes Rationing in Britain, 
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Nystrom, Paut H. The Home Economist’s 
Service, 419 


O 


O’BrRIEN, Rutu. The Contribution of Home 
Economists to Textile Research, 433; War- 
time Textile Adjustments, 512 

Observation Period: Length of the Observation 
Period as a Factor in Variability in Calcium 
Retentions, 679 

Occupations: see Vocational Guidance and Voca- 
tional Opportunities 

Of People and Paint, 523 

Office of Experiment Stations: The Impact of 
War on Experiment Station Research in 
Home Economics, 447; OES Seventh Reader, 
178 

Officers [AHEA]: Personnel, 623 

Officers [AHEA], Reports: Business Manager, 598; 
Editor of Association Publications, 598; Edi- 
tor of Consumer Education Service, 600; Execu- 
tive Secretary, 598; Field Secretary, 599 

Ohio State University: School-Community Expe- 
rience, 169 

Oxntson, MARGARET A., ef al. The Dietary 
Habits of College Students, 379; Length of 
the Observation Period as a Factor in Vari- 
ability in Calcium Retentions, 679 

Oleomargarine: Butter and Margarine, 240; State 
Flour-Oleo Laws, 370 

Omaha: A Health Class Paves the Way for a Com- 
munity Program, 166 

On the Home Front [ed.], 377 

Our Heritage and Its Challenge, 416 

Our Job—To Dispel Worry, 446 

Out from the Cloisters [ed.], 735 

Outlook Conference [ed.], 184 

OwEN, LuctLte. Helping New Teachers, 308 


P 


Paint, Of People and, 523 

Parent-Teacher Congress, 670 

Patton, MAry Brown, e/al. The Dietary Habits 
of College Students, 379; Length of the Ob- 
servation Period as a Factor in Variability in 
Calcium Retentions, 679 

Pawns [ed.], 312 

Personality: Meeting the Present Crisis, 352 

Personnel: War Demands for Trained Personnel, 
181 

Philadelphia Textile Institute: Textile Education, 
432; Three Textile Scholarships, 731 
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Physical Properties of Certain All-Silk and All- 
Rayon Dress Fabrics, 245 

Physical Properties of Cotton Chambray and 
Covert Fabrics, 42 

PitTMAN, Marta S., et al. The Dietary Habits 
of College Students, 379; Length of the Ob- 
servation Period as a Factor in Variability in 
Calcium Retentions, 679 

PLANT, JAMES S. Democracy Turns to the Fam- 
ily, 1; 76 

Price Control [ed.], 185 

Price of What, 231 

Price, ZxXLEMA P. 
Mississippi, 306 

Prince, SAMUEL HENRY. The Canadian Family 
in Wartime, 345 | 

Proceedings of the 35th Annual Meeting [AHEA], 
581-632 

Program of Work [AHEA], 596 

Prospects for the 1942 Graduate in Business Home 
Economics, 362 

Public Health: see Social Welfare and Public 
Health 

Pupils, How Schools Improve the Nutrition of, 
721 

Q 


Qualifications: Minimum Qualifications for Nu- 
tritionists in Health Agencies, 27 

Quart for a Nickel, 174 

Quick-Frozen Vegetables, Ascorbic Acid Content 
of Five, 314 

Q.E.D. [ed.], 537 


Negro Home Economists in 
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RAFFERTY, BLANCHE HEDRICK. 
War Problems, 733 

Rationing: All Goods Are War Goods Now, 
472; Clothes Rationing in Britain, 672; In 
Battalions, Not Singly [ed.], 674; Make 
Rationing Work, 467 

Rayon: Physical Properties of Certain All-Silk 
and All-Rayon Dress Fabrics, 245 

Reaching the Last Woman Down the Road, 710 

Recent Advances in Vitamin Knowledge—Vita- 
mins and Microorganisms, 109 

Regions: see Regional Councilors, 623 

Registry, [ed.], 40 

Regulation of Installment Buying, 81 

Rem, MARGARET G. Consumer-Business Rela- 
tions, 655 

Related Art Books of 1941, 238 

Reminiscences of Ellen H. Richards, 705 

Rent, Control of, 6 
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Representatives [AHEA]: see Committees and 
Representatives 

Research: The Contribution of Home Economists 
to Textile Research, 433; Co-operative Re- 
search in Nutrition, 528; High Lights in 
Nutrition Research, 454; Home Economics 
Education Research, 671; The Impact of War 
on Experiment Station Research in Home 
Economics, 447; Research in Foods, 508; Sum- 
‘maries of Research in Food and Nutrition, 
368; Trends in Family Life Research, 647 

Research in Foods, 508 

Residence Hall Staff, Cross-Educating the, 17 

REYNOLDs, May S., et al. The Dietary Habits of 
College Students, 379 

Richards, Ellen H.: [ed.], 676; Ellen H. Richards 
Fellow [Report], 622; Euthenics [ed.], 185; 
Reminiscences of Ellen H. Richards, 705 

Right Turn, Uphill [ed.], 537 

RINER, ELizABETH. A Health Class Paves the 
Way for a Community Program, 166; 212 

Rocxwoop, Lemo D. Trends in Family Life Re- 
search, 647 

Rocers, RutH (and MARGARET B. 
Hays). Evaluating the Serviceability of 
Fabrics, 435; A Study of Four Classes of 
Sheets during Service, 112; 148 

Rose, Ftora. And the Twain Must Meet, 234 

Rural Home Equipment, Saving, 473 

Rural Life: see Extension Service 

Rural School Experiments with Noon Lunches, 22 


S 

Safety Clothing for Women in War Production 
Industries, 727 

Safety, Conference on, 374 

Same Job—With a Flag to Carry, 443 

Saving Rural Home Equipment, 473 

Saving and Spending Plans, Family, 659 

Scholarships, Three Textile, 731 

School-Community Experience, 169 

School Lunch: How Schools Improve the Nu- 
trition of Pupils, 721; Joe Learned to Smile, 
367 ; Junior High School Luncheon Unit Tested, 
102; A Rural School Experiments with Noon 
Lunches, 22; Surplus Marketing Reports, 25 

Scott, Dororny D. School-Community Ex- 
perience, 169; 212 

Seattle Euthenics Club: From One Course 31 
Grew, 356 

SELLERS, MARIE. Prospects for the 1942 Gradu- 
ate in Business Home Economics, 362 

Serviceability: see Textiles and Clothing 
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Sessions, Ropert. All Goods Are War Goods 
Now, 472; Make Rationing Work, 467 

Shall They Marry in Wartime, 213 

SHANK, Dorotuy E. Trends in Food Products, 
468 

Sheets: A Study of Four Classes of Sheets during 
Service, 112 

Sherman District: A Health Class Paves the Way 
for a Community Program, 166 

Shoes: Why the Shoe Pinches, 13 

Shortages: Artistic Standards and Priorities, 511; 
Consumer Shortages and the Cost of Living, 
288; Status of Tin, 370; Uncle Sam’s House- 
keeping Job, 420; Wartime Developments in 
Textiles and Clothing, 427; Wartime Textile 
Adjustments, 512 

Should We Hate Hitler, 220 

SHouseE, CATHERINE FILENE. War Demands for 
Trained Personnel, 181; 212 

Silk: Physical Properties of Certain All-Silk and 
All-Rayon Dress Fabrics, 245 

SmirH, FLorENcE Busse. Wartime Adult Pro- 
grams, 371 

L. The Impact of War on Experi- 
ment Station Research in Home Economics, 
447. (and GreorGcIAn ApAms), OES Seventh 
reader, 178; 212 

Social Welfare and Public Health: Abstracts from 
Periodicals, 133, 260, 397, 693 

Social Work, Conference on, 670 

Some Problems of Nutritional Deficiencies, 477 

Sound Films for Home Economics, 235 

Southerners Consider Consumer Interests, 241 

Spending Habits, Survey of, 237 

Spending Plans, Family Saving and, 659 

SprceR, Mitprep. Homemaking Departments 
Geared to Family Living, 227 

Standards: From an Ill Wind, Good [ed.], 538; 
see also Consumer Problems 

Standards for the Wartime Budget, 717 

State Flour-Oleo Laws, 370 

State Nutrition Committees: From One Course 31 
Grew, 356; Impressive Start [ed.], 186 

Status of Tin, 370 

STEARNS, GENEVIEVE, ef al. Length of the Ob- 
servation Period as a Factor in Variability in 
Calcium Retentions, 679 

STEVENSON, ELizABETH. Conference on Family 
Relations, 180; 212 

Stout, Evetyn Emma (and FLETCHER). 
Physical Properties of Certain All-Silk and 
All-Rayon Dress Fabrics, 245 

Student Clubs [ed.], 378 
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Study of Four Classes of Sheets during Service, 
112 

Summaries of Research in Food and Nutrition, 
368 

Summer-Employment Period, 305 

Supervised Homemaker Service, 77 

Surplus Marketing Administration: A Quart for a 
Nickel, 174; Surplus Marketing Reports, 25; 
see also U. S. Department of Agriculture 

Surplus Marketing Reports, 25 

Survey: How a Survey in Adult Education Was 
Used, 365 

Survey of Spending Habits, 237 

Swain, Frances L. [Consumer 
Centers] In Chicago, 284 

SwEENY, Mary. Changing Food Habits, 457 
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TAYLOR, KATHARINE WHITESDDE. 
Marry in Wartime, 213 

Tea: Effect of Tea on Energy Metabolism of Chil- 
dren, 187 

Teachers, Helping New, 308 

Teaching: see Education and Home Economics 
Education 

Teaching Domestic Subjects in Great Britain, 535 

Textile Education, 432 

Textile Scholarships, Three, 731 

Textiles and Clothing: Abstracts from Periodicals, 
60, 263, 400, 560; The Analysis of 33 Qualities 
of Unbleached Muslin, 737; Clothes Ration- 
ing in Britain, 672; Colorfastness of Women’s 
and Children’s Wearing-Apparel Fabrics, 539; 
The Contribution of Home Economists to 
Textile Research, 433; Evaluating the Service- 
ability of Fabrics, 435; An Experiment in 
Color Analysis, 714; Handkerchief Study— 
Style and Wear Factors, 99; NCRC Discusses 
Textiles, 38; Physical Properties of Certain 
All-Silk and All-Rayon Dress Fabrics, 245; 
Physical Properties of Cotton Chambray and 
Covert Fabrics, 42; Safety Clothing for Women 
in War Production Industries, 727; A Study of 
Four Classes of Sheets during Service, 112; 
Textile Education, 432; War Drafts the Cotton 
Mills, 224; Wartime Developments in Textiles 
and Clothing, 427; Wartime Textile Adjust- 
ments, 512; Why the Shoe Pinches, 13 

Tompson, HENRIETTA M. [Consumer Informa- 
tion Centers] In Tuscaloosa, 280 

Three Textile Scholarships, 731 

Times Out-of-Joint, 527 

Tin, Status of, 370 


Information 


Shall They 
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TopHUNTER, E. Neice. Recent Advances in 
Vitamin Knowledge—Vitamins and Micro- 
organisms, 109; 148 

Tomato Catsup as a Source of Vitamin C, 677 

Treasurer’s Report [AHEA], 587 

Trends in Family Life Research, 647 

Trends in Food Products, 468 

TRESSLER, DONALD K., ef al. Ascorbic Acid Con- 
tent of Five Quick-Frozen Vegetables, 314 

Tuscaloosa: [Consumer Information Centers] In 
Tuscaloosa, 280 

Tyter, Dorotuy. Family Life Institute, 311 

U 

Unbleached Muslin, The Analysis of 33 Qualities 
of, 737 

Uncle Sam’s Housekeeping Job, 420 

Under Fire [ed.], 243 

Unemployment Insurance for the Household 
Worker, 161 

United Action [ed.], 538 

U. S. Department of Agriculture: For Reflection 
and Action [ed.], 675; The 4-H Clubs Today, 
474; The Impact of War on Experiment Sta- 
tion Research in Home Economics, 447; A 
New Field of Work for Home Economists, 
730; Of People and Paint, 523; OES Seventh 
Reader, 178; Outlook Conference [ed.], 184; 
A Quart for a Nickel, 174; Surplus Market- 
ing Reports, 25; Under Fire [ed.], 243 

U. S. Office of Education: The Home Economics 
Teacher—Her Service in Wartime, 638 

University of Nevada: Food Management for 
Organized Groups, 100 

U. of Tennessee and the Red Cross [ed.], 183 

Vv 

VAN METER, ANNA R. [Isabel Bevier—Pioneer 
Home Economist] Personal Recollections, 343 

Vaucun, Marcery. ADA Annual Meeting, 37; 
76; Lay Leaders in Nutrition Education, 475 

Vegetables: Ascorbic Acid Content of Five Quick- 
Frozen Vegetables, 314; see also Food and 
Nutrition 

Visiting Housekeepers: Supervised Homemaker 
Service, 77 

Vitamin C: Ascorbic Acid Content of Five Quick- 
Frozen Vegetables, 314; Tomato Catsup as a 
Source of Vitamin C, 677 

Vitamins: Recent Advances in Vitamin Knowl- 
edge—Vitamins and Microorganisms, 109; see 
also Food and Nutrition 

Vitamins—Victuals—Victory, 177 
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Vocational Guidance: The Home Economics 
Teacher and Guidance, 88 

Vocational Opportunities: New Business Jobs for 
Home Economists, 479; Prospects for the 
1942 Graduate in Business Home Economics, 
362 
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Wanted—A House to Fit the Family, 501 

War: The Farm Homemaker Faces War, 518; 
What Shall We Tell Children about War, 277; 
What War Is Doing to the Farm Family, 358 

War Against Waste [ed.], 39 

War Demands for Trained Personnel, 181 

War Drafts the Cotton Mills, 224 

War Production Board: Uncle Sam’s Housekeep- 
ing Job, 420 

War Production Industries, Safety Clothing for 
Women in, 727 

Warp, Giapys. Conference on Safety, 374 

Wartime Activities of Home Economists: And the 
Twain Must Meet, 234; At Strategic Posts 
[ed.], 736; Consumer Information Centers, 
280; Denver’s Nutrition Program, 515; Down- 
to-Earth Program [ed.], 39; Family Finance 
in Wartime—Home Economists’ Responsibili- 
ties, 149; From One Course 31 Grew, 356; 
High Lights of the National Institute on Edu- 
cation and the War, August 28-31, 1942, 531; 
The Home Economics Teacher—Her Service 
in Wartime, 638; The Home Economist and 
Defense, 97; Home Economists and Emer- 
gency War Measures in Honolulu, 155; Home 
Economists Pool Their Resources [ed.], 106; 
The Home Economist’s Service, 419; Impres- 
sive Start [ed.], 186; Madison’s Lecture Series 
on Consumer Problems, 102; Nutrition Cen- 
ter, 101; The Registry [ed.], 40; The Student 
Clubs [ed.], 378; U. of Tennessee and the 
Red Cross [ed.], 183; Vitamins—Victuals— 
Victory, 177; War Against Waste [ed.], 39 

Wartime Adult Programs, 371 

Wartime Budget: Standards for the Wartime 
Budget, 717; see also Wartime Problems 

Wartime Commission on Education: United Ac- 
tion [ed.], 538; Wartime Commission for 
Education [ed.], 107 

Wartime Developments in Textiles and Clothing, 
427 

Wartime Measures: Canada Fights “Hidden Hun- 
ges,” 425; Control of Rent, 6; Curricula to 
Fit the Times, 534; High Lights ofthe 
National Institute on Education and the War, 
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August 28-31, 1942, 531; Home Economists 
and Emergency War Measures in Honolulu, 
155; The Impact of War on Experiment Sta- 
tion Research in Home Economics, 447; On 
the Home Front [ed.], 377; The Regulation of 
Installment Buying, 81; Status of Tin, 370; 
Uncle Sam’s Housekeeping Job, 420; United 
Action [ed.], 538; Wartime Textile Adjust- 
ments, 512; Wise Use of Installment Credit, 84 

Wartime Problems: Family Finance in Wartime— 
Home Economists’ Responsibilities, 149; In- 
stitution Equipment in Wartime, 525; Meet- 
ing the Present Crisis, 352; Shall They Marry 
in Wartime, 213; Standards for the Wartime 
Budget, 717 

Wartime Problems of Homemakers: The Cana- 
dian Family in Wartime, 345; The Farm 
Homemaker Faces War, 518; Five O’Clock 
Mothers [ed.], 107; Homemakers’ War Prob- 
lems, 733; Light on Family Problems [ed.], 
244 

Wartime Textile Adjustments, 512 

Washington News: facing pages 413, 501, and 633; 
also first page of ad section of December 
JOURNAL 

Waste, War Against [ed.], 39 

Watson, AMEy E. Household Employee Forum, 
669 

Wearing Apparel: see Textiles and Clothing 

WEAVER, MARIAN (and KATHERINE BAZzoORE). 
Home Economists and Emergency War Meas- 
ures in Honolulu, 155; 212 

Wetcu, Lia M. Home Economics Education 
Research, 671 
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WELLs, Oris V. America’s Changing Food Con- 
sumption, 1909-1941, 463 

What Shall We Tell Children about War, 277 

What Students Think of Family Relationships, 31 

What War Is Doing to the Farm Family, 358 

What We Must Teach, 633 

WHITACRE, Jessie. Effect of Tea on Energy 
Metabolism of Children, 187; 212 

Waite, Grapys R. Physical Properties of Cotton 
Chambray and Covert Fabrics, 42; 76 

Why the Shoe Pinches, 13 

Wittans, ErHet. Teaching Domestic Subjects 
in Great Britain, 535 

Wittiams, M. Consumer Shortages and 
the Cost of Living, 288 

WILLIAMson, Daisy DEANE, ef al. Colorfastness 
of Women’s and Children’s Wearing-Apparel 
Fabrics, 539 

WINEGAR, GLaADys (and BERNICE S. BRONNER). 
Three Textile Scholarships, 731 

Wise Use of Installment Credit, 84 

Woop, Eimer. Close Harrnony on Hous- 
ing, 310 

Workshops: Nutrition Workshop, 34 

Wor inE, Mrs. Lois. Homemakers Volunteer 
for Hospital Work, 456 

Wyckorr, Giapys. Conference on Maternal and 
Child Health, 241; Home Economics at the 
AVA Meeting, 103; 148 
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THIS ADVERTISEME 

in newspapers in more than 200 cities and towns. Would you 
like to distribute copies of the Government's wartime budget 
method to your students? We will be glad to furnish suffi- 
cient copies. Please use the coupon. 


esearch Dept. JHE-L, HOUSEHOLD FINANCE CORPORATION 
919 North Michigan Ave., Chicago 


Please send me copies of the Government's wartime 
budget method. (If you do not already have the Budget 
Calendar, please check here ) 


Name 
Street 
City 


THE Gov ERNMENT WRGES 
4 
Tells how you can help wit the wat 
= while helping yourself 
“On the home front you can tell published py the Government. “you 
where YOu stand.” the Gover don't need to do much more than 
ment, “not by jooking at a stuck people who are careful with their 
with thumbtacks put by ooking at money usually do when payday comes 
your pudget- ground.” ‘That's how simple it 1S: Yet 
Few of US realize how much the plan makes certain that each pay- 
pends on what each individual family day you take into account every ex- 
pa does with its money: No family ca" pense that will have to come out of vy, 
do its patriotic duty without 4 qnan- your next paycheck: makes you 
cial plan. And the Government has decide what you must save to meet 
published a budget plan for you to future expenses and what you can 
= marshal your dollars help get along without. 
A ple We believe that this pudget method 
tested P n for YO" will be helpful to every jpomemaker 
This budget plan wasn't developed trying make het wartime dollars . 
py theorists: itis pased upon the ex DUY the right food, clothing and living 
perience of guccesstul families. it has conditions for het family. So we have 
been thoroughly tested. Thousands of reprinted the plan exactly pub- 
families are enthusiaste about it. ished py the Governme nt. We shall 
That's WEY we have reprinted and pe glad to send ‘ree COPY: 
want to send you free COPY: 
This plan gives YOU a simple way to Get this help without obligation 
stretch your dollars over war ponds. withth Governse 
contributions to USO and the Red ith the Gove? germet 
Cross. higher taxes and increased HV" we shall enclose copy of Budeet 
ing expenses: Here, is a WAY to Calendar. This 18 4 handy workbook 
clean UP your something the published to help plan 
president has suggested as part of spending It provides just what you 
i Pei the national program to keeP down need to put the Government's plan to : Us 
a : * er the cost of living. work for you. There are enough work Pe 2 
simple to vse sheets for every payday in the year. 
The Budget Calendat and the Gov- 
To operate, this pudect- says the ernment plan will be sent to you 
Consumers Guide. the magazine without obligation. Ask for poth at 
(see your telephone pook for address) - 
Or send the coupon. There will be no 
yicitatl {ollow-UP- 
! 
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THE MALTEX 100% BREAKFAST 


ties-in with our National 
Nutrition Program on 4 Counts 


~ 


US STRONG 


For years, this company has advocated a ‘‘100°% Break- 

fast’: Fruit, Maltex Cereal with Milk or Cream, and 

Buttered Toast with a glass of Milk . . . thus providing 
‘on four of the eight different classifications of Essential 


] Foods now recommended by Uncle Sam for daily EAT NUTRITIONAL FOOD 


consumption. 


) 


MALTEX CEREAL—a New England favorite for 40 
years—is naturally sweet with a delightfully different 


flavor due to a special process which converts part of 
the carbohydrates in the wheat into Maltose and 
Dextrins—‘‘natural sugars’, as found in honey and 
sun-ripened fruits. Maltex does not lump in cooking 


and therefore requires little or no stirring. Contains 
essential minerals and is an excellent natural source of 
Vitamin B;. 

FREE SAMPLE and Nutrition Charts on request 


if you are located North of Washington, D. C., and 
East of Chicago. Write Dept. H, Maltex, Burling- 


Cereal 


There are so many grand things you can 
make for Christmas with ALL-BRAN. Delicious 
cookies, tempting prune bars and lots more— 
all with "something extra’ in texture and 
flavor, because they're made with KELLOGG'S 
ALL-BRAN. 


FREE—Wouldn’t you like the quick, easy 
recipes for all the tempting Christmas goodies 
you can make with KELLOGG’S ALL-BRAN? 
Write to Dept. JHE-212, Kellogg Company, 
Battle Creek, Michigan. 


TRITIONAL FOOD 


cat NU 


10 (In writing to advertisers, please mention the journal—it helps.) 
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SS 
MALTEX 
|  Cered 
ALL-BRAN GOODIES 
FOR 
| CHRISTMAS 
Let us send you FREE 
recipes tor the many Christmas 
treats made with 
ALL-BRAN 
Stet 
+ 


VEN wartime won’t dampen Holiday 
spirit... or gift-giving. But this 
year we're likely to see more of the “I- 
made-it-myself’’ kind. 

Welcome, practical gifts like tasty, 
festive cookies in gay Holiday attire. 

THEY’RE SUGAR-SAVERS 
Here is a delightful new recipe for Holi- 
day cookies—fresh from the Crisco Test 
Kitchens. A timely recipe that ‘“‘goes 
easy’’ on sugar. And so easy to make 
with pure, all-vegetable, quick-blending 
Crisco they’re a pleasant task even for 
your beginning students. Dressed 
up in some of the Holiday wrap- 
pings pictured here—or others 
conceived by ingenious young 
minds — they'll! make welcome 
Holiday gifts. 

PROCTER & GAMBLE 

Home Economics Dept., Ivorydale, Ohio 


sDEA FOR DECEMBER... 


<> COOKIES WITH 


cnanomornen 
would especially like 


the cookie box at left, 
covered with checked 
gingham or other gay 
cotton fabric which she 
can cut up and sew into 
quilt blocks. 


AUNT SUE can put 

to practical use the 
shelf paper edging which 
trims this neat box. 


FOR MOTHER, some- 

thing extra special. 
She’ll adore this glass pie 
plate filled with star 
cookies, tied up into an 
attractive cellophane 
bundle. 


~ * * 


FOR THE BOYS AT 
CAMP, gay wrappings 
aren’t so important. Just 
pack a big, strong box 
with Holiday Star Cook- 
ies—and protect them 
with layers of paper so 
they’ll stand shipment. 


HOLIDAY SPIRIT! 


Holiday Star Cookies 


1. cup Crisco 16 teaspoon vanilla 
*1l5 cup sweetened 1%4 cups sifted flour 
condensed milk 4 teaspoon baking 
*1¢ cup sugar powder 
1 egg 16 square baking 
1, teaspoon salt chocolate, melted 


Blend Crisco, milk, sugar, egg yolk, salt and 
vanilla. (Crisco blends quicker). Add sifted 
flour and baking powder. Place about 14 of 
dough in another bowl and to it add the melted 
chocolate. Blend well. Place light portion of 
dough on floured board. Roll to 14 inch thick- 
ness; cut with star cutter. Repeat, rolling 
chocolate dough to the same thickness; cut with 
star cutter of smaller size. Bake on cookie sheet 
or baking pan in moderately hot oven (375° F.) 
5-10 minutes. Put cookies together with 
2 tablespoons confectioners sugar mixed 
with 14 teaspoon milk. Yield: 214 to 3 
dozen. 
All Measurements Level 

*If you're not worried about sugar, you 
can use *4 cup sugar and 2 tablespoons 
milk. 


TRADEMARK REG, U.S. PAT, OFF, @ PROCTER & GAMBLE 
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IN WAR TIME P 
” CHATHAM’S INFORMATIVE LABELS 
ARE MORE IMPORTANT THAN EVER BEFORE 


SEND FOR FREE FOLDERS TODAY! 


Today, when coreful buying is a patriotic duty, Chatham— 
long a pioneer in specification labeling—is proud of these 
labels, which are approved by the National Consumer- 
Retailer Council, Inc., and will be glad to send you their 
folder, “How To Buy Blankets Intelligently”. This folder 
illustrates and describes Chatham Specification Labels and 
will be sent free (in reasonable quantity) for discussion 
groups or classroom use. Send the coupon today! 


CHATHAM MANUFACTURING COMPANY—EDUCATIONAL DEPARTMENT 
57 WORTH STREET NEW YORK CITY 


PLEASE SEND ME...... COPIES OF “HOW TO BUY BLANKETS INTELLIGENTLY”, 
FREE OF CHARGE. 


(In writing to advertisers, please mention the journal—it helps.) 
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ew, authoritative, 


complete 


And it’s FREE 
to you and 
your students 


32 large pages, x! lots of 
illustrations; printed in 3 colors. 
Handsome, varnished, light blue 
cover. Completely indexed. 
Study Projects and “1.Q. De- 


partme nts.” 


A bonafide textbook on canned foods 


HANDSOME new book has been especially 
prepared for Home Economics teachers and 
students. It is strictly educational . . 


.a genuine 
textbook for classroom use. 


There are sections on Agriculture for Canned 
Foods; The Canning Process; Varieties of Canned 
Foods; Consumer Economics of Canned Foods; 
Canned Foods and the Meal. 7 


Also included are teaching aids 


“LQ. Depart- 
ments ; Study Projects. 


whose names are attached. 


HOME ECONOMICS DEPT. JH-23 


The book has been prepared by the Home Eco- 
nomics Department of Libby, McNeill & Libby. 
As perhaps you know, Libby packs a greater variety 
of canned foods under one label than any other 
company in the world. 


You and your students will find this textbook of 
very practical value, so send at once for your free 
copies. Use coupon below. 


LIBBY, McNEILL « LIBBY, CHICAGO 


USE THIS Name 
COUPON | LIBBY, McNEILL & LIBBY, CHICAGO ai | 
Address 
FOR YOUR | Please send free copies of your new Canned | 
on | Foods Textbook for me and the students City . 
COPIES | 


State_ 
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acts of interest to home economists 


about rayon blends with - 
other fibers 


What is Blending? 
Blending is the art of combining in one yarn 
fibers of different natures. This should not 
be confused with combination yarns, which 
are composed of two different yarns twisted 
together, or with fabrics containing different 
yarns such as a rayon yarn warp and a wool 
yarn filling. Only the mixing of fibers con- 
stitutes blending. 
Are Fiber Blends New? 

Fiber blends are as old as the textile indus- 
try. A well-known blend of long standing, 
for example, is balbriggan... part cotton, 
part wool. 


Are Rayon Blends New? 


Blends with rayon are a fairly recent devel- 
opment, since rayon staple fiber in lengths 
amenable to spinning has been available for 
only about ten years. 


What Are the Reasons for Blending? 


To reduce fabric shrinkage —proper admixture of 


rayon, for example, with wool will reduce fabric 
shrinkage and may even permit the fabric to be sold 
as washable. 


To vary the “hand” of a fabric—fabrics may be hard- 
finished, rough, or very soft and pliable, depending 
on the blend. For example: rayon is often plied with 
cotton to produce rustic weaves with nice draping 
qualities. 


To produce various color mixtures—the various tex- 
tile fibers have varying afhnities for dye colors. 
Therefore a fabric woven of a blended fiber yarn 
may be piece dyed and give a two-color effect. 


To produce fabrics within certain price brackets—\ 
less expensive fiber can often be made to enhance 
the value of a costlier one. Often this materially 
reduces the cost of the finished fabric without reduc- 
ing its usefulness, or impairing its appearance. 


To improve yarn and fabric strength—For example: 
to achieve a soft effect it is often desirable to use 
very short fibers, but for weaving and wearing 
strength, a longer fiber must be blended with the 
short ones. Rayon fiber, which can be made to any 
desired length, is often blended with very short wool 
fibers for this purpose. This increases the strength 
of the fabric for two reasons—first because the rayon 
fibers are stronger, and second because they are 
longer. 


How May Serviceable Blends Be Selected ? 
Only scientific testing can disclose the fiber 
content and serviceability of a fabric, so that 
the best guide to satisfactory fabric per- 
formance is an authoritative label. The 
“CROWN” Tested label gives you informa- 
tion as to fiber content, the purpose for 
which the fabric is intended, construction 
serviceability, and care of the fabric. It is 
among the most dependable of buying 
guides. 

We suggest you remove this page and use it as a sup- 
plement to our leaflet on fabric identification, 


Copr. 1942— American Viscose Corp 


EDUCATIONAL DIVISION 


AMERICAN VISCOSE CORPORATION 


Producers of CROWN* Rayon Yarns and Staple Fibers 
Sales Offices: 350 Fifth Ave., N. Y. C.; Providence, R. 1.; Charlotte, N. C.; Philadelphia, Pa. 


*Reg. U. S. Pat. Off, 
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HEAD OF NUTRITION CLASS 
RALSTON 


Whole Wheat Cereal 


INSTANT RALSTON 


Pre-cooked Whole Wheat Cereal 


These are not merely cereals that have been fortified to pro- 
vide whole grain values. 


They are natural WHOLE GRAIN hot cereals enriched with 
extra natural wheat germ... making them richer in protein, 
minerals and thiamin than natural whole wheat. 


NO COOKING NEEDED for Instant Ralston 
Just stir this cereal into boiling water or milk and serve. With 
Instant Ralston the busiest person can have the nourishing build- 
up breakfast needed these days. 
Ralston Whole Wheat Cereal, 40-year favorite, is exactly the same 
as Instant Ralston except it cooks in 5 minutes. 


“US. US 


THIS TYPE OF FOOD 
AMONG THOSE 

RECOMMENDED IN THE 


FOOD MULES f 


| EAT NUTRITIONAL FOOD 


be Ralston Research Laboratories, 


20-PAGE ILLUSTRATED BOOK... 
@ = 84x11" size. Presents latest nutri- 


Whole 
Grains 


tion data on grain products. Dis- 
cusses difference between enriched, 
restored and whole grain products. 
Includes diagrams, tables, food 
nutrients chart. Recipes. Valuable 
to Home Economics teachers. 


(In writing to advertisers, please mention the journal—it helps. 


Ralston Purina Company. | 
32 Checkerboard Square, St. Louis, Mo. 
Please send, no cost or obligation, new 
20-page book prepared by Ralston Re- 
search Laboratories. 
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of miles from the fury of 
battle, America fights on a quiet front. 
The fighters here are the doctors who watch 
over the country’s health, the housewives 
who prepare America’s meals, and the farm- 
ers who grow the nation’s food. They fight 
to make Americans stronger and healthier 
through better nutrition. 


Prominent among the foods recommended 
by the National Nutrition Program are milk 
and milk products. And this is where a 
company such as Borden’s can make im- 
portant contributions. 


Our long and extensive research at Borden 
has always been focussed on milk and its 
place in human nutrition. 


In our laboratories are many men who 
have spent their professional lifetimes break- 
ing milk down into its innumerable fractions 


—trying to determine the nutritional value 
of every component. 

Much of the work these men have done 
has been pure research. But they have been 
also concerned with the practical problems 
of the industry. Their most noteworthy con- 
tribution on this side has been the develop- 
ment and perfection of Borden’s unique 
Quality Control. 

Quality Control is not just a name. It is 
the rigid system of laboratory checks and 
balances which safeguards the purity and 
uniformity of every Borden product .. . 
from Beta Lactose to Evaporated Milk, 
from Biolac to Ice Cream. 

Quality Control, is the simple, but very 
important, reason why the name Borden is a 
mark of reassurance on any milk product. 


THE BORDEN COMPANY 
350 MADISON AVENUE - NEW YORK CITY 


Bardens.) / — BETTER NUTRITION 
ae THROUGH M/LK RESEARCH 


© Borden Co. 
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CONSERVE WITH CERTIFIED MERCHANDISE 


Buying habits must change to conform to wartime condi- 
tions. Today, practicality and serviceability are the two most 
important merchandise features to look for . . . even in the 
purchase of style items. The shortage of consumer goods 
makes this imperative . . . not alone for the individual 
buyer’s personal advantage, but for the good of the nation 
as a whole. * To consumers interested in advancing the 
conservation program, the “Seal of Quality” of the United 
States Testing Company, Inc., is a good guide to certified 
merchandise of tested quality and construction. Let it be 
your shopping guide for the duration! 


The following products have been tested, certified, and awarded the Seal of Quality: 


*“‘Bemberg”-Woven and Knitted Rayon Dress and Underwear Ly 
AMERICAN BE. MBERG CORP. 


Bijou Hosiery BLUE 4UINE HOSIERY MILLS, INC. 
Headlight and Crown Overalls CROWN OVERALL MFG. CO. 
Del Ware Kolorflor Floor Covering DELAWARE ay PRODUCTS, INC. 
Girls’ Gym Suits 2. R. MOORE CO: MPANY 


North American Woven and Knitted Rayon Dress and ea. Fabrics 

NORTH AMERICAN RAYON CORP. 
Pequot Sheets and Pillow Cases PEQUOT MILLS 
Womens’ Coats PRINTZ BIEDERMAN 
Pen-Rad, Royal Windsor and Radbiloil Motor Oil, Renuzit, French Dry Cleaner 

RADBILL OIL COMPANY 

Beautyrest Mattresses SIMMONS COMPANY 
Rayon Slips & FEINBERG 
Tubize Rayon Woven and Knitted Dress and Underwear Fabri 

TUBIZE CH TILLON CORPORATION 


UNITED STATES TESTING COMPANY, INC. 


ESTABLISHED 1880 


HOBOKEN, NEW JERSEY 
NEW YORK * GREENSBORO WOONSOCKET + CHICAGO 
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—an important food for Home Front builders 


HE FACTS about canned meats are of particu- 

lar importance to Home Economics teachers. 
For canned meats are economical—and one of 
the most reliable sources of proteins to be found 
today. 

And, while it is true that our Government has 
curtailed the use of many varieties of canned 
meats for civilian consumption, there are still 
ample supplies available of the following kinds: 

Corned Beef Veal Loaf 
Roast Beef Vienna Sausages 
Ox Tongue Potted Meat Spreads 


Chili Con Carne (without beans) 


Canned meats are nutritious 


It should be impressed upon Home Economics 
students that only the best 


we fe . 7 quality meats are used for 
oy) SD) canning. These meats are 
5 — | carefully prepared in modern 

sanitary kitchens under exact- 


ing government supervision. 

And, because meat products are cooked in 
hermetically sealed cans, none of the wholesome- 
ness of the food is lost. 


Canned meats are an excellent source of all- 
year-round nutritional essentials, containing pro- 
teins and fats, B vitamins and minerals (iron, 


copper and phosphorus). 


Why Canned Meats are Economical 
Twelve ounces of canned meat are approximately 
equal to between 15 and 18 
ounces of raw meat. This is 
because meat shrinks when 
it is cooked. But, the canned 
meat buyer doesn’t pay for 
this shrinkage. 


AS 


Nor does he pay for bone or excess fats. Every 
ounce of meat in the can is edible. And a 12-ounce 
can is usually enough meat for a family of four. 


Canned meats save minutes and 
materials 


Canned meats are in keeping with today’s con- 
servation efforts. This food comes to you thor- 
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oughly cooked, and there- 
fore may beeaten cold, just 
as it comes from the can. 
If prepared as a main dish 
it needs only to be heated 
—not cooked. This results 
in a real savings of gas and other cooking fuel. 
In addition, it should be pointed out to your 
students that because canned meats, like other 
canned foods, are pre-cooked, they save precious 
minutes or perhaps hours of working time. 


Corned Beef Suggestions 


Corned beef can be made to deserve a high rank- 
ing place on your school 
menus if served these ~~ => 
inviting ways: 
@ Serve green peppers YQ 

> one ( 
stuffed with corned beef 
hash. 
@ Corned beef hash also makes a delicious topping 
for sauerkraut pie. 
@ As a main meat course, corned beef hash is ex- 
cellent, served hot with buttered or creamed cabbage. 
@ For breakfast suggest corned beef hash topped 
with poached eggs. 


Other Canned Meat recipes worth 
remembering 

There are many other appetizing and inexpensive 
dishes which you can quickly prepare from the 
canned meats now available. For example, most 
children and grown-ups, too, go for: 

Corned Beef and Macaroni Loaf 

Vienna Sausages in Spaghetti Casserole 

Roast Beef Pie 

Sautéed Ham Loaf with Cheese Sauce. 


Get free copies of this booklet 
for your pupils 
“Help Make America Strong” is the name of a 
booklet which gives valuable information con- 
cerning menus, cooking hints, food essentials and 
vitamins. Ask for sufficient copies for all your 
pupils. They will be mailed to you with the com- 
pliments of American Can Company, Dept. J- 
1242, 230 Park Avenue, New York, N. TY. 
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